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riRHE  youth  of  Miclii^au  are,  in  its  schools,  pre])ared  for  citizeu- 
-L  ship  in  two  ways.  Directly,  hy  the  instruction  they  receive 
in  the  divisions,  powers,  and  limits  of  government,  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations,  of  citizens,  and  the  various  other  subjects 
which  go  to  make  up  the  so-called  study  of  Civil  (lovernment. 
This  instiuction  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.:  the  formal,  or  textbook 
course,  and  the  oral  course,  given  either  incidentally,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  geograi)hy  or  United  States  history,  or  as  a  separate 
study  in  the  higher  grammar  grades.  Incidentally,  in  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  those  habits  of  ol)edience  and  respect  to  authority,  inci- 
dentid  t()  any  well-governed  school,  but  particularly  in  those  cities 
and  villages  in  which  our  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  is  enforced, 
where  truancy  and  insubordination  are  made  crimes,  and  as  such 
punished  by  the  state. 

d'lie  following  tables  are  based  partly  on  the  re[)ort  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1887,  the  latest  at  hand  at  the 
time  of  preparing  this  article,  but  largely  on  circulars  of  inquiry, 
examination  of  catalogues  and  courses  of  study,  and  other  private 
sources  of  information. 

A  graded  school  means  sinq)ly  one  organized  under  the  Graded 
School  law;  it  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  is  in  fact,  the  most  un¬ 
graded  of  schools.  In  the  state  reports,  high  school  means  all 
above  tlie  eighth  year  or  grade.  The  total  high  school  enroll- 
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ineiit  ill  the  state  is  14,89»).  That  this  is  eonsiderahly  above  the 
true  high  school  enrollineiit,  we  believe.  For  a  school  with  total 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  claim  one  hundred  and  six 
in  high  school,  with  no  foreign  attendance  whatever,  is  absurd. 
Yet  there  are  many  schools  reporting  from  twenty  to  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  enndlment  in  the  high  school.  In  many 
schools  it  is  the  custom  to  put  everything  above  a  true  sixth  grade, 
into  the  “hig  room”  and  call  it  the  “High  School,”  and  this 
is  what  makes  the  apparent  enrollment  in  this  de[>artment  larger 
than  the  real. 
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Although  the  jier  cent,  of  graded  schofils  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  Civil  (xovernment  is  much  larger  than  the  per  cent,  of 
ungraded,  yet  in  the  latter  the  per  cent,  of  scholars  studying  to 
total  enrollment  is  over  four  times  greater,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  studying  nearly  five  and  one-half  times  greater.  (See 
table  A.)  This  is  a  bad  showing  for  the  graded  schools,  but  the 
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fij^ures  are  l)ase<l  on  the  iiuinber  studying  Civil  Government  from 
a  textbook,  wliieli,  in  the  ungraded  sehools,  is  about  the  only 
means  of  instriietion.  In  all  but  twenty-three  of  the  graded 
sehools,  a  textbook  is  used  only  in  the  high  schools,  which  enroll 
less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  graded  school  enrollment,  and 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  the  enrollment  of  so-called 
high  sehools,  as  well  as  those  which  are  high  sehools  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  In  the  sehools  having  such  departments,  Civil 
Government,  as  a  .systematic  study,  is  taught  as  a  branch  of  ad- 
vance<l  education,  while  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  417  graded  schools 
reporting,  enrolling  54|  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  these 
schools,  tliere  is  oral  instruction  in  Civil  Government  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades. 

Although  in  the  ungraded  schools,  Civil  Government  is  taught 
in  le.ss  tlian  lifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  yet  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  few  years  this  i)er  cent,  has  nearly  doubled,  the 
number  in  which  it  is  now  taught  is  encouraging,  if  not  flattering. 
In  the  ungraded  schools,  the  pupils  have  fully  as  good  if  not  a 
better  opi)ortunity  of  studying  Civil  Government  systematically, 
than  in  tlie  graded.  Of  the  former,  which  this  year  teach  Civil 
Government,  not  a  half,  and  probably  not  a  third  taught  it  last 
year,  and  fully  as  many  will  not  offer  the  study  next  year.  In 
rural  districts  Civil  Government  is  considered  almost  as  essential 
a  part  of  a  boy’s  education  as  arithmetic,  and  of  a  girl’s  education, 
if  she  intends  to  teach  ;  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  study  which  can 
be  begun  and  linished  in  a  single  winter  term,  and  it  does  not 
matter  when  it  is  done,  so  it  is  done.  In  a  country  school  enroll¬ 
ing  thirty  to  lifty  scholars,  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  any  one 
time  will  desire  to  pursue  this  study,  or  be  })repared  to  do  so, 
often  there  will  be  none,  and  in  the  smaller  districts  candidates 
for  this  study  are  very  rare.  A  class  in  Civil  Government  in  a 
district  school  is  a  luxury,  and  cannot  be  formed,  economically, 
whenever  two  or  three  desire  it.  Its  formation  is  postponed  from 
term  to  term,  till  finally  there  is  in  that  school  a  class  of  scholars 
for  whom  this  winter  is  to  be  the  last.  A  (’ivil  Government  class 
is  imperative.  This  finishing  class,  as  well  as  tho.se  who  will  be 
likely  to  desire  to  pursue  the  study  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
are  bunched  into  one  class,  and  consecpiently  there  will  be  no 
need  of  such  a  class  until,  iu  the  course  of  time,  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  again  exist. 
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In  tliese  classes,  as  a  rule,  are  used  textlK)oks  dealing  only  with 
the  federal  government,  and  during  the  winter  the  scholars  wres¬ 
tle  with  questions  of  national  jurisj)rudence,  learn  to  repeat  the 
preamble  verbatim,  that  the  President  must  be  thirty-live  years  of 
age,  that  Congress  has  j)ower  to  grant  letters  of  maiHiue  and 
reprisal,  and  much  other  useful  and  valuable  information.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  uiq)r<unising  training,  the  country  youth  is, 
especially  in  (questions  pertaining  to  local  government,  much  bet¬ 
ter  informe<l  than  his  city  cousin.  In  no  place  is  so  deej),  or,  on 
the  whole,  so  intelligent  an  interest  taken  in  local  politics,  as 
among  the  farmers.  Every  one  is  a  taxpayer;  he  attends  the 
“  town  meeting,”  and  his  boys  go  with  him  ;  for,  by  unwritten 
law,  “  town  meeting  day  ”  is  a  holiday  for  the  farmer  youth. 
They  see  public  business  done  and  hear  it  discussed;  they  listen  to 
the  fireside  and  neighlKuhood  discussions,  and  have  their  Inwish 
controversies  among  themselves,  and  are  intelligent  partisans 
before  they  are  voters.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  the  fai  nier  is 
in  local  matters  the  most  independent,  and  in  national  matters  the 
most  partisan  of  voters.  He  never  gets  beyond  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  or  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Oidy  some  (piestion 
which  he  can  see  directly  affects  him,  like  railroad  transportation, 
ever  arouses  him,  and  then  it  is  merely  a  spasm.  In  the  eities  it 
is  very  different.  There  are  no  great  po[)ular  assemblies  like  the 
town  meeting  in  which  i»ublic  business  is  done  and  the  peo})le 
meet  on  the  level.  If  there  were,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  masses, 
because  of  the  loss  of  time  and  consecjuent  loss  of  wages,  would 
attend  them.  City  government  is  purely,  too  purely,  represent¬ 
ative  ;  in  its  executive  branch  autocratic.  (,)uestions  of  business 
absoi  b  popular  attention.  Many  of  the  [>opulace  are  not  taxpayers, 
and  too  often  are  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  taxpaying  class, 
while  the  latter  very  often  find  that  the  time  which  an  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  city  affairs  would  require,  devoted  to  their  busi¬ 
ness,  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  any  saving  in  taxes  which 
they  could  produce.  Thus  it  happens,  that  while  as  a  rule  the 
affairs  of  country  townshij)s  are  honestly,  economically,  even  par¬ 
simoniously  administered,  cities  are  controlled  by  rings  and  cli<iues. 
Extravagance,  waste,  and  jobbery  continue,  till  the  condition 
l)ecomes  unbearable,  when  there  is  an  uprising,  the  old  rings  are 
broken,  new  ones  are  formed,  a  hungrier  swarm  replaces  the  old, 
and  so  the  world  goes  on. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  prohlem  of  city  government 
or  the  (piestion  of  remedies,  only  to  suggest  that  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  view  of  the  pu})ils  should  be  extended  beyond  this  polit¬ 
ical  horizon,  while  in  the  cities  the  standard  of  political  morality 
can  at  least  he  raised  above  the  doctrine  that  “To  the  victors 
l)elong  the  spoils,”  if  they  fail  to  comprehend  that  “  Public  office 
is  a  public  ti  ust.” 

What  we  have  sai<l  in  com[)arison  of  country  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  standard  of  political  intelligence  in  those  localities 
is  true  not  alone  of  Michigan,  but  other  states  as  well. 

The  better  class  of  country  teachers  are  trying  to  improve  their 
teaching  of  (’ivil  (iovernment  as  well  as  other  studies.  They 
have  attended  Institutes  and  heard  this  (luestion  discussed,  and 
are  trying  incidentally,  in  connection  with  History  or  (xeography, 
or  by  special  oral  courses,  not  only  to  prepare  their  scholars  for 
the  textbook  study,  but  also  to  give  those  who  must  leave  at  an 
early  age,  some  ideas  on  this  subject.  It  is  to  l)e  regretted  that 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  office  and  fretpient  changes  of  this  class 
of  teacliers  give  but  little  encouragement  to  begin  this  class  of 
work,  and  renders  it  useless  when  begun. 

As  we  have  stated,  in  all  but  twenty-three  graded  schools,  text¬ 
book  instruction  in  Civil  (iovernment  is  limited  to  the  high  school. 
In  this  department  it  is  considered  an  essential  study  of  the  course, 
or  if  there  lx;  more  than  one  course,  of  one  or  more  of  these.  As  in 
the  ungraded  schools,  it  is  merely  the  stiuly  of  a  textbook.  In 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  schools  a  textbook  treating  only  of 
the  Federal  (Iovernment  is  used;  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
.schools  the  textbook  deals  with  both  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  twenty-two  use  only  a  state  textbook. 

(’ivil  (iovernment  is  in  these  high  schools,  like  history,  assigned 
to  the  weaker  teachers,  and  not  considered  of  much  consequence. 
The  (juality  of  instruction  is  about  what  might  be  expected.  A 
certain  number  of  pages  of  the  textbook  is  assigned  for  the  next 
lesson,  studied  by  the  pupil,  and  at  the  time  of  recitation  recited, 
either  as  a  voluntary  repetition  or  rei)roduction  of  the  textbook, 
»)!•  in  fragments  in  response  to  (piestions  from  the  teacher,  sitting 
lM)ok  in  hand.  Other  teachers  assign  topics,  and  draw  elalx)rate 
outlines  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  studied  up  in  the  textbook. 
The  whole  work  is  cut  and  dried,  purely  formal  and  perfunctory. 
'Fhere  is  none  of  that  original  work,  that  research,  that  examina- 
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tion  of  authorities,  that  free  and  independent  discussion  for  whicli 
Civil  Government  offers  the  most  fruitful  held.  If,  by  chance, 
any  question  outside  the  limits  of  the  hook  arises  in  tlie  class, 
recoui'se  is  had  to  some  other  textbook  which  the  teacher  may 
chance  to  have,  or  failing  here,  to  some  good-natured  lawyer. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  sti'le  of  teaching  Civil  Government 
in  our  high  schools,  but  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Table  B  is  a  suggestive  study.  The  one  liundred  and  eighth  - 
three  schools  in  which  instruction  in  Civil  Government  is  limited 
to  the  textlxwk  course,  include  some  of  tlie  largest  schools  and 
those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  we  Hnd  the  largest 
and  best  high  schools  and  the  largest  per  cent,  of  higli  school 
enrollment.  In  ten  of  the  largest  scliools,  the  smallest  enrolling 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils,  but  nine-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole  enrollment  studied  ('ivil  Government,  while  in 
twelve  schools  enrolling  over  eight  thousand  scholars,  no  instruc¬ 
tion  whatever  was  given  in  this  study.  In  the  graded  schools, 
enrolling  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  was  studied  by  six  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  and  by  eleven 
per  cent,  in  schools  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  j)U[)ils.  In 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  seven  in  number,  (’ivil  Government 
was  taught  in  forty-seven  and  seven  tenths  per  cent,  of  the  un¬ 
graded  schools,  in  the  same  number  of  counties  in  the  central  })art 
of  the  state  in  fift\M)ne  per  cent.,  and  in  the  seven  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  in  fifty -four  per  cent,  of  the  ungraded 
schools. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  southern  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties  wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed.  The  peoj)le  are  as  a  rule 
well-to-do  farmers  and  trades  peoj)le.  They  are  better  able  to  keep 
their  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period,  while  the  farmers  Send 
their  children  to  some  neighlx)ring  village  scliool  to  finish.  As  a 
result,  the  ungraded  schools  do  less  advanced  work,  while  the 
high  schools,  because  of  this  foreign  attendance,  show  a  relatively 
larger  attendance  of  enrollment  and  number  studj  ing  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  is  tlieir  due.  For  in  these  high  schools  ('ivil  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  as  much  a  j)art  of  the  finishing  course  of  tlie  farmer 
youth  as  is  the  time-honored  Arithmetic,  while  the  iireference  of 
the  town  scholars  is  for  the  Language  or  Scientific  courses,  which 
is  made  up  solely  with  a  view  to  university  preparation,  and  from 
which  the  study  of  Government  is  wliolly  omitted.  Were  the 
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foreign  pupils  studying  Civil  (Tovernnient  in  these  schools  deducted, 
the  i)er  cent,  of  scholars  receiving  preparation  for  citizenship  in 
our  city  schools  would  be  materially  reduced. 

In  the  middle  counties  the  attendance  is  more  in  the  home 
schools,  though  the  effect  of  village  attendance  is  noticeable.  In 
the  northern  counties,  as  a  rule,  the  home  school  is  the  sole  reli¬ 
ance  of  the  people,  they  can  afford  nothing  else.  As  a  result, 
more  advanced  work  is  done  in  the  ungraded  schools.  In  one  of 
these  counties  ('ivil  (iovernment  is  taught  in  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  schools. 

In  twenty-three  graded  schools  Civil  Government,  textbook 
course,  is  taught  in  the  eighth  grade  ;  in  ninth  grade,  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  schools ;  in  tenth  grade,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-one;  in  eleventh  grade,  in  forty-two;  in  twelfth  grade,  in 
thirty-one  ;  in  the  eightli  and  ninth  grades,  in  twenty-one  ;  in 
eighth  and  twelfth  grades,  in  thirteen ;  in  tenth  and  eleventh 
grades,  in  five;  in  tenth  and  twelfth,  in  four;  and  in  seventh, 
eighth,  nintli,  and  tenth  grades,  in  one. 

Of  the  two  bundled  and  thirty-four  schools  giving  instruction 
in  Civil  Government  other  than  the  textbook  course,  and  in  the 
grades  below  tlie  high  school,  forty-seven  give  such  instruction 
in  connection  with  Cnited  States  history;  thirty-five  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  geography;  forty-two  in  connection  with  geography 
and  Cniteil  States  history;  in  seventy-six  there  are  oral  courses 
averaging  an  hour  per  w'eek  for  one  to  three  terms ;  in  twenty-six 
schools,  the  manner  of  instruction  is  not  specified,  and  eleven  have 
oral  courses  covering  the  deiiartments  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
federal  government  as  a  regular  study  in  all  grammar  grades. 

Tiiis  incidental  instruction  in  connection  with  other  studies,  is 
doubtless,  iu  some  schools,  developed  in  all  its  possibilities,  but  in 
most  cases  it  consists  in  merely  teaching  what  the  textbook  throws 
in  the  way  of  the  teacher.  Reference  to  any  Fnited  States  his¬ 
tory  or  to  a  geograph}'  will  show  just  what  this  is,  and  how  well 
suite<l  it  is  to  the  scholars  who  are  expected  to  study  it. 

We  admit  the  alK)ve  is  not  a  very  creditable  showing  for  the 
Michigan  schools,  and  it  does  not  help  matters  any  to  say,  as  is 
undoubtedly  tiue,  that  in  deficient  preparation  for  citizenship, 
Michigan  is  no  worse  than  other  states,  and  probably  a  good  aver¬ 
age.  Michigan  school  men  have  been  so  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  great 
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educational  ladder,  '‘with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in 
the  university,”  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
masses  can  climb  hut  the  iirst  few  rounds,  and  that  a  landing 
should  be  provided  for  them.  They  consider  the  high  schools  as 
but  feeders  to  the  university,  and  that  every  scholar  must  take  one 
of  the  University  prei)aratory  courses,  whether  he  is  ever  t(»  attend 
the  University  or  not,  and  that,  in  the  graded  school,  it  is  sutli- 
cient  if  Civil  Covernment  is  taught  in  the  high  school,  for  every 
scholar  will,  in  theory,  go  through  the  high  school. 

The  energies  of  our  high  schools  have  bi^eii  exertetl  in  the 
departments  of  Classics  and  Mathematics,  in  which  the  University 
had  renowned  professors.  Later,  attention  was  given  to  I'uiglish. 
The  University  raised  its  recjuirements  in  this  branch,  and  high 
school  teachem  l^egan  to  understand  that  it  was  ftilly  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  a  lK)y  to  write  Hnglish  correctly,  as  Creek  with  the  aei-ents. 
It  is  doubtful  if  tlie  excellent,  even  superior,  work  in  Knglish  nou' 
done  in  many  high  schools  would  ever  have  been  begun  had  it 
not  been  for  the  University.  Natiwal  sciem-e  has  come  in  for  its 
share,  and  now  the  high  schools  are  endeavoring  t(»  improve  their 
work  in  this  line.  It  is  to  Ik.*  hoped  that  History  and  Political 
Science  will  eventually  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

As  the  impiovements  in  high  school  teaching  can  all  or  nearly 
all  be  traced  to  the  influence  or  positive  re(iuirenients  <»f  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  will  be  presun  :1  that  in  this  reform  it  would  take  the 
lead.  Its  recent  action  in  reducing  the  alrcTidy  meagre  amount  of 
History  required  for  admission,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped,  is  without  sig- 
niticance,  and  that  the  pioper  proportion  will  h(*  soon  restored. 
Civil  (Tovernment  is  re(iuire<l  for  admission  to  hut  one  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  courses,  viz.,  that  in  letters,  which  is  taken  by  but  a  small 
j»ereent.  of  the  students.  A  complete  knowledge  of  United  States 
history  is  not  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  University 
coui’ses  ;  in  two,  the  applicant  is  re(juired  to  pass  in  United  States 
history  to  close  of  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  Univeisity  itself, 
no  work  in  history,  political  .science,  or  constitutional  law  is 
required  exce[)t  in  the  course  of  letters,  and  then  only  in  Knglish 
or  Euro})ean  history.  So  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very  probable 
that  the  Michigan  youth  who  climbs  the  “Educational  Laddei,” 
who  pa.sses  through  every  grade  of  school,  fiom  the  Kindergarten 
till  he  receives  the  highest  honors  of  the  University  will  remain, 
for  all  the  schools  liave  done  for  him.  in  the  most  j)i-ofound  igno- 
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ranee  of  even  the  simplest  principles  of  the  government  which  has 
educated  him,  and  of  the  leading  facts  in  its  history.  Let  United 
States  history  and  ('ivil  (iovernment  Ixj  recpiired  for  admission  to 
all  courses  of  the  University,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  last  six 
books  of  the  .Uneid,  and  its  accompaniment  of  heathen  Mythol- 
ogy.  This  proposition  recpiires  no  argument;  the  absence  of  these 
reijinrements  needs  defending.  The  l-niversity,  in  its  work  in 
history  and  political  science,  in  which  field  it  was  a  pioneer,  and 
is  now  a  leader,  is  either  compelled  to  do  high  .school  work,  or 
else  assume  its  students  p<>ssess  a  knowledge  they  have  had  no 
means  of  getting. 

We  have  no  intention  in  this  article  of  discussing  remedies. 
We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  as  correctly  as  possible, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  able  the  causes  for  the  defects.  The  condi¬ 
tion  is  improving.  Teachers  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  suV 
ject,  and  are  striving  to  use  better  methods.  'I'he  presentation  of 
Hags  to  schools,  now  so  fasliionahle,  is  exciting  a  tem[)orary  inter¬ 
est.  Strikes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  immigration  (luestion  have 
turned  })uhlic  attention  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  pre}taring 
for  citizenship.  The  tide  is  setting  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  it  will  n()t  he  turned. 
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VIII. 

.\  tkijm's  wokk  in  knclisu  i.rrKi:.\Tri;K. 

IIV  CHOK.  HKXKV  A.  FHIXK,  I'll.  1)., 

Jhpnrtmeiit  of  Logic  and  Oratory,  Amherst  College,  formerly  Professor  of  Logic,  Elocution, 
Hhetoric,  and  English  Literature,  Hamilton  College. 

IT  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  an  ideal  eourse  in 
English  literature.  Ideal  plans  imply  ideal  conditions. 
With  literature  such  i)lans  demand  an  ample  supply  of  the  l)est 
textbooks,  classes  intereste<l  and  well  j)repared  for  the  work,  and 
ade<juate  time  for  a  systematic  development  of  the  subject.  As  a 
lule,  these  are  not  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  average  high 
school  or  academy.  Tlie  library  is  deficient ;  the  students  are 
indifferent :  the  time  is  limited. 
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The  practical  (piestioii  is,  therefore,  wliat,  in  tlie  circum¬ 
stances,  is  tlie  Ijcst  tliat  can  l)e  done  ?  To  answer  tlie  (question  in 
part  is  the  aim  of  this  paper.  A  supposed  lack  of  time  is  prol>- 
ahly  tlie  most  common  reason  wliy  English  literature  has,  so 
often,  no  place  in  academic  instruction.  The  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  unusual  tliat  will  not  permit  its  study  at  least  one 
term.  Esjiecially  is  this  the  ease  when,  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  a  valuable  [lart  of  the 
work  in  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

For  several  years  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college  with 
which  the  writer  was  at  one  time  connected,  allowed  only  one 
term  for  class  instruction  in  English  literature,  ddie  course,  he 
is  glad  to  report,  has  lieen  since  largely  extended.  Still  some  of 
the  methods  that  were  devised  to  meet  the  former  limitations 
of  time  proved  so  useful  as  to  claim  a  prominent  place  in  the  en¬ 
larged  and  more  thorough  course.  Recognizing  the  difference 
Ixitween  a  class  of  Sophomores  and  ordinary  academic  students, 
the  writer  hopes  that  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  these  methods 
may  not  Ikj  without  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  teach  this 
subject  ill  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  skeleton  of  any  satisfactory  course  in  English  literature  is 
necessarily  the  history  of  the  subject.  Hut  like  other  skeletons, 
it  should  not  be  made  too  prominent.  The  strange  distaste  that 
the  student  sometimes  has  for  this  delightful  study,  can  lie  usu- 
■illy  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with  only  its  skeleton.  Hut  if  it  is 
*;he  literature  itself  that  gives  life,  interest,  and  attractive  beauty 
to  the  subject,  yet,  as  its  framework,  the  historical  element  has 
important  uses,  and  must  receive  attention. 

With  the  class  mentioned,  this  part  of  the  work  was  made 
largely  an  exercise  in  composition.  The  number  of  recitations  in 
English  literature  for  the  term  was  sixty.  'Flic  work,  outside  of 
the  classroom,  for  a  third  of  these  exercises  was  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  For  each  of  the  twenty  recitations  a 
period,  or  writer,  or  grouj)  of  writers  was  assigned.  In  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  period  or  writers  so  designated,  each  member  of  the 
class  was  reijuired  to  jnepare  an  abstract  or  essay.  The  facts 
stated  were  to  accord  with  designated  authorities,  d'he  language, 
and  method  of  presentation  of  subject,  however,  were  to  be 
wholly  the  student’s.  Apart  from  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
the  value  of  the  work  depended  U[)on  excellence  of  style  and 
original  arrangement  of  facts. 
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The  v<alue  of  this  work  was  not  simply  rhetorical.  Without 
warning,  the  class  was,  at  times,  (questioned  with  care  as  to  the 
periods  and  writers  considered  in  these  j)a})ers.  These  examina¬ 
tions  showed  a  better  mastery  of  the  subject  than  is  usually 
obtained  by  means  of  recitation  from  the  textlwok.  Not  to  lose 
wholly  the  benelit  of  textbook  drill,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  (questions,  relating  to  the  q)eriods  and  writers  studied^ 
were  q)req)ared  in  qninted  form ;  and  definite  answers  as  given  in 
the  work  selected,  re(quire(l  in  the  review.  These  review  exer¬ 
cises  were  the  only  recitations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
subject  that  were  made  in  the  classroom.  They  were  ten  in 
number ;  and  with  the  twenty  abstracts  q)req)ared  in  study  hours, 
they  constituted  the  work  in  the  historical  qtart.  Tliis  q)art  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  middle  of  the  q)resent 
century. 

The  (questions  for  leview  were  limited  to  three  different  text- 
lx)oks.  In  q)req)aring  the  written  exercises,  however,  students 
were  encouraged  to  extend  their  examinations  to  other  authori¬ 
ties.  This  was  fre(quently  done  so  that  the  q>aq)ers  req)resented 
the  daily  c()mq)arison  and  study  of  several  standard  works 
on  English  literature.  To  secure  this  kind  of  work,  in  some 
measure,  from  every  mend>er  of  the  class,  certain  subjects  were 
assigned  for  written  discussion.  Moie  than  forty  in  number,  the 
subjects  of  these  dLscussions  were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  actquaint- 
ance  of  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  literature.  After  the 
first  few  recitations,  each  exercise  oq)ened  with  the  reading  of  one 
of  these  discussions  by  two  members  of  the  class ;  one  req)resent- 
ing  the  afiirmative,  the  other  the  negative. 

Perhaqjs  at  this  q)oint  the  difliculty  of  the  student  obtaining 
books  for  the  satisfactory  q)req)aration  of  such  q)aq)ers,  may  sug¬ 
gest  itself.  Pardon  the  writer  while  he  refers  to  his  own  exq)e- 
rience.  With  a  general  college  library  of  many  thousand  volumes, 
he  yet  found  it  wanting  in  many  of  the  books  most  needed  by 
his  classes  in  literature.  Even  if  such  books  belonged  to  the 
library,  they  were  often,  when  the  memlxus  of  his  class  had 
occasion  to  use  them,  in  the  hands  of  other  students.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  that  the  classes  in  literature  should  have  their 
own  library.  By  (quiet,  but  q)ersistent  imq)ortunity,  to  use  a  long 
word  for  begging,  there  were  c(dlected  in  six  years,  for  this  j)ur- 
q)ose,  nearly  two  thousand  volumes. 
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Tlie  collection  incliule<l  not  only  much  choice  leadin*^  and  a 
large  ninnl)er  of  works  of  reference,  hut  all  hooks  necessary  for 
classroom  use.  I  hus,  in  the  examination  of  a  play  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  an  essay  of  Bacon,  a  poem  of  Milton,  a  satire  of  Pope,  or 
selection  from  Addison,  each  memher  of  the  class  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  free  of  expense.  Perhaps  not  so  large  a  collection, 
in  the  same  time,  can  l)e  obtained  for  many  of  our  academies. 
Yet  results  in  kind,  if  not  in  degive.  can  l)e  reached,  we  helieve, 
in  every  village  having  any  interest  in  liteiarv  culture.  A  little 
labor  with  some  wealthy  and  generous  [»atron  or  patrons,  will 
supply  the  nucleus,  d'his  gained,  valuable  accietions  will  come 
with  time.  Tlie  collection  at  lirst  may  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hundre<l  volumes.  Yet  let  these  lx*  well  selected,  and  they  will 
Ixi  of  untold  lx*netit  to  the  class  in  literature. 

Returning  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  seen  that  of  sixty 
exercises  of  the  term,  but  ten  recitations  in  the  classroom  were 
devoted  to  an  immediate  use  of  the  textbook,  ddiese  were  the 
ten  recitations  and  the  (juestions,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
subject.  Idle  student  had,  then*fore,  left  for  other  work  in  this 
subject,  iifty  recitations  in  the  classroom,  and  tliiity  exercises  to 
Ixi  prepared  in  study  hours. 

The  time  outside  of  the  classroom  leserved  for  these  thirty  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  a  large  numlxir  of  recitations,  were  given  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  representative  authors.  A  number  of  Sliakes- 
peare’s  plays  were  studied.  Neither  time  nor  the  general  purpose 
of  the  course  would  permit  this  work  to  be.  in  any  proper  sense, 
critical.  (Questions  were  prepared  that  called  for  the  students’ 
estimate  of  dift’erent  characters;  for  original  comparison  with  the 
characters  of  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  or  characters  of  contem- 
j)orary  or  later  dramatists,  d'he  (piestions  calle<l  for  the  relation 
of  the  action  of  the  play  to  its  chara(;teri/.ation  ;  for  the  signili- 
cance  of  historical  allusions;  for  the  occasion  and  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  certain  (piotations  ;  for  the  meaning  of  many  of 
the  words,  especially  such  as  illustrate  the  life  of  the  times. 
While  not  jdulosophical  nor,  as  has  been  said,  in  any  marked  man¬ 
ner  critical,  they  required  a  careful  reading  and  study  i>f  the 
plays.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  add  that  they  accomplished  their 
purpose,  namely,  to  interest  the  student  and  to  give  him  a  geneial 
literary  ac(juaintance  with  these  masterpieces. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  class,  one  of  the  most  diflicult  exeicises  of 
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the  course,  was  the  analysis  of  a  uiuuIkt  of  Hacon's  essays.  This 
analysis,  as  all  instrnetors  who  have  tried  it  know,  is  valuable  not 
only  for  the  rigorous  mental  discipline,  hnt  also  for  its  help  in 
teaching  the  student  how  to  i»lan  and  .systematize  his  own  literary 
work.  In  fact,  according  to  the  ex[)erience  of  the  writer,  the 
most  effective  way  of  teaching  rhetoric  is  hy  a  c(»nrse  in  English 
literature. 

“Paradise  Lost*’  is  often  praisetl  hnt  rarely  read,  it  is  said.  In 
the  case  of  this  class  the  saying  was  disproved.  Two  lK)oks  were 
read  aloud  in  the  classroom.  Work  was  re«piired  that  compelled 
also  the  thoughtful  reading  elsewhere  of  four  other  lM)oks.  “Lyc- 
idas  ”  was  e.Kamined  line  hy  line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  cla.ss- 
room.  “  (’omns  *'  was  read  aloud,  with  the  parts  assigned  for 
previous  study.  One  or  two  subjects  of  the  discussions  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  class  some  of  the  prose  works  of  the  same 
anthoi’.  ! 

Other  writers  were  studied  more  brietly.  Care  was  taken  to 
vary  the  exercises,  so  that  exactly  the  same  method  was  rarely 
followed  with  any  two  authors.  As  the  work  could  not  lx?  ex¬ 
haustive,  even  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  a  single  long 
selection,  the  aim  was  to  make  it  suggestive  ;  and,  it  was  hoped, 
introductory  to  the  student’s  private  study  of  the  author,  at  some 
future  time. 

One  exercise  a  week  was  given  to  dramatic  readings.  These 
readings  were  po[)nlar  and  awakened  general  interest.  With  not 
a  few,  it  was  the  origin  of  the  lirst  enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 
'I'he  plays  were  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  them  within  an  hour’s 
presentation.  The  parts  were  given  out  some  time  in  advance; 
and  the  principal  readers  drilled  for  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
characters,  d'he  class  read  together  not  only  several  of  Shakes- 
[)eare’.s  plays  ;  but  also  came  to  know  something  of  different 
periods  of  the  English  drama  by  reading  Massenger’s  “  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  I  )ebts,”  Otway’s  “  X’enice  Preserved,”  and  Ooldsmith’s 
“  She  Stoojts  to  ('on(|ner.” 

d'he  most  piolitable  exercise  of  the  course,  however,  was  one 
which  we  now  describe.  To  it  was  given  a  large  part  of  the 
time  that  had  been  gained  from  the  recitation  hour,  hy  the 
student  having  jnepared  and  handed  in  his  w'ork  in  written  form, 
as  has  been  explained,  d  he  exercise  was  the  reading  from  an 
author  by  a  member  of  a  class,  wdiile  the  other  members  listened 
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with  the  understanding  that  some  one  of  their  numlKU-  would  be 
called  to  re})roduce.  in  his  <»wn  language,  what  had  just  been 
read.  During  the  term,  among  the  hooks  so  read  were  all  of 
Thackeray's  lectures  on  English  Humorists,  Macaulay's  essays  on 
Milton,  Hacon,  Addison,  Dryden,  and  H3’ron,  ('arlyle’s  essay  on 
Burns,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Dowden's  work  on  Shakespeare, 
and  Stopford  Brooke's  on  Milton,  a  number  of  pa})ers  from  the 
Spectator,  several  extracts  from  (loldsmith,  dift'erent  selections 
from  the  j)oets,  and  a  variety  of  literary  criticisms  by  representa¬ 
tive  writers. 

These  readings  were,  so  far  as  })ossil)le,  arranged  in  c()nnection 
with  the  work  prepared  outside  of  the  classroom.  While  Addi¬ 
son  and  his  writings  were  the  subject  for  the  written  work,  the 
reading  at  the  time  of  recitation  was  from  Thackeray's  lecture,  or 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Addison.  The  discussion  also  that  o[»ened 
the  exercise  related  to  Addison's  responsibility  for  the  <iuarrel 
between  him  and  Pope. 

It  is  plain  that  such  readings  give  the  instructor  a  fre(iuent  and 
useful  op[)ortunity  for  comments,  explanations,  and  even  short, 
informal  lectures.  These  lose  nothing  in  point  and  interest  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  suggested  so  naturally  by  the  allusions,  or 
statements  of  the  page  just  read  by  a  member  of  the  class.  If  the 
instruction  is  without  the  usual  didactic  form,  it  is  perhaps,  for 
this  reason,  no  less  enjoyable  and  effective. 

That  the  exercise  is  excellent  elocutionary  training  for  the 
reader  is  apparent.  To  have  his  elocution  satisfactory  to  his 
classmates  who  are  to  re})roduce  what  he  has  read,  he  knows  he 
must  read  distinctly  and  intelligently.  With  no  tricks  of  voice 
or  affectation  of  manner  he  must  make  it  his  one  effort  to  bring 
out  the  thought  and  sentiment.  Not  infrequently  the  student 
who  had  won  honors  in  formal  declamation,  or  been  particularly 
impressive  in  dramatic  readings,  found  he  had  a  new  lesson  to 
learn  before  he  could  read  with  approval  the  quiet  essay  or  page 
of  subtle  criticism,  to  listeners  anxious  to  catch  the  significance 
of  every  sentence  and  word. 

But  if  the  exercise  is  of  benefit  to  the  reader,  far  more  so  is  it 
to  the  hearer.  A  habit  of  attention  is  formed  that  develops  into 
a  rare  power  of  concentration  of  mind.  If,  when  summoned  to 
state  what  has  been  read,  the  student  would  not  wish  to  be  with 
vacant  mind  and  speechless  tongue,  he  must  indulge  in  no  wool¬ 
gathering,  nor  listlessness  of  attention. 
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Nor  was  tht*  work  of  rej)r(Klnctioii  merely  a  matter  of  memory. 
As  the  words  of  the  autlior  were  not  allowed  to  he  reported  be¬ 
yond  what  was  stiictly  necessary,  the  student  was  compelled  to 
have  every  faenlty  alert  to  master  the  secpienee  of  thought,  and 
to  assimilate  the  ideas  that  he  was  to  relate,  in  his  own  form  of 
expression,  d'o  illustrate  how  far  this  ([iiiekness  of  mind  and 
ready  grasp  of  numerous  and  dillicult  statements  were  carried, 
the  writer  has  sometimes  called  for  the  reading  of  three  pages  of 
Taine,  representing  his  rapid  enumeration  of  strange  particulars, 
his  subtle  analyses,  or  broad,  sweeping  generalizations.  Without 
other  pre[)aration  than  simply  listening  to  the  reader,  a  student 
has,  in  his  own  language,  repioduced  what  has  been  so  read  with 
no  important  break  in  the  continuity  of  thought,  or  marked 
de})arture  from  the  author’s  meaning. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  general  mental  discipline  so  gained,  this 
(juiekening  and  sharpening  of  the  mind  is  not  without  its  intlu- 
ence  for  good  in  the  work  of  literary  criticism.  The  writer  has 
had,  from  students,  no  liner  estimate  of  the  style  of  Macaulay, 
Thackeray,  and  ('arlyle,  and  other  writers,  than  have  come  spon¬ 
taneously  in  connection  with  this  exercise. 

Here  again  is  a  means  of  rhetorical  training.  The  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  translation  of  the  author’s  meaning  into  the  student’s  form 
of  speech,  helps  to  a  facility  of  expression  not  always  accjuired  by 
the  slower  process  of  written  composition.  The  power  gained,  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  think  on  one’s  feet  —  this  ability  to  hold  in  mind 
a  long  train  of  thought  and  to  command  words  for  its  immediate 
statement  —  was,  often  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  a  student  en¬ 
gaged  ill  extemporaneous  debate,  the  following  year.  Having 
charge  of  Ix^th  exercises,  the  writer  frequently  observed  with 
pleasure  the  close  connection  between  this  work  in  the  literature 
class.  Sophomore  year,  and  that  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Junior  year. 

Keviewing  the  results  of  such  a  term’s  work,  there  were  none 
more  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  course  than  the  change  on 
the  i>art  of  many  members  of  the  class  in  literary  tastes.  From 
the  time  of  that  term’s  work  to  the  close  of  Senior  year,  the 
l)Ooks,  charged  by  the  college  librarians  to  such  names,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  steadily  growing  ac<iuaintance  with  the  best  works  of 
our  literature. 

In  closing,  it  is  to  be  re[)eated  that  this  paper  has  not  described 
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an  ideal  course  in  English  literature.  Such  a  course  cannot  be 
limited  to  one  term.  But  as  in  manj^  schools  there  must  he  this 
limit  of  time,  the  <iuestion  is  liow  can  the  study  for  the  time  be 
made  most  [irotitahle  ?  The  writer's  ilesire  to  hel})  to  an  answer  is 
his  only  excuse  for  giving  Ids  experience  in  directing  “  A  Term's 
Work  in  English  Literature." 


EDUCATIOX  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NOR  WAT 

BY  BKl.l.K  C.  eOdCK,  CINCINNATI. 

IN  the  long  period  of  over  four  hundred  years  prior  to  1S14,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  Norway  and  Denmark  were  united  under  one 
government,  the  educational  system  suffered  the  greatest  neglect. 

Norway  had  been  retrograding  in  many  respects,  and  especially 
in  educational  matters.  The  officers  of  the  government,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Danes,  sent  hither  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  ('openhagen,  manifested  no  interest  whatever  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  people,  and  very  little  was  done  for 
public  instruction  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century- 

Since  the  establishment  of  Norwegian  independence  in  1814, 
the  national  legislature  has  lieen  actively  engaged  in  }»romoting 
public  instruction.  This  would  have  lieen  almost  entirely  lacking 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  issued  in  ITild, 
instituting  the  rite  of  contirmation.  4'he  Lutheran  reformation 
was  introduced  into  Denmark  and  Norway  as  early  as  lo^ff,  but 
compulsory  confirmation,  in  preparation  for  which  the  young  were 
compelled  to  be  instructeil  in  the  truths  of  C'hristianity,  and  pul> 
lie  examination  connected  with  it,  imposed  on  all  children  without 
exception,  were  not  introduced  until  two  hundred  years  later. 
According  to  this  act,  no  child  should  Ik*  ailmitted  to  confirmation, 
who  has  not  previously  been  sent  to  school,  and  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  essential  portions  of  the  ('hristian  doctrine,  and  is  able 
to  read  the  Bible. 

No  Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  Ixnm  confirmed. 
Conseipiently  they  feel  the  necessity  for  education  a  personal  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

('hildren  who  have  reached  their  fourteenth  year,  and  are  back¬ 
ward  in  their  education,  must  receive  special  instruction  until 
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they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  schools,  the  necessary  expense  being 
borne  by  their  }»arents  :  and  he  wlio  attains  Ins  twentieth  year, 
and  is  t<u)  ignorant  to  be  conlinned,  must  fear  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection.  Thus  public  education  is  admirably  cared  for,  and 
ignorance  is  punished  as  a  dime,  an  excellent  example  for  far 
richer  and  more  i)owerful  nations.  The  law  provides  that  there 
shall  Ixi  at  least  one  public  school  in  each  town  and  village 
throughout  the  country,  and  attendance  is  obligatory  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  from  eight  years  in  the  country  and  seven  in  towns  till  the 
time  they  aie  conlinned,  which  is  generally  when  they  are  about 
lifteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  country  a  school  committee  is  appointed,  who  divide  the 
school  districts  into  circles,  each  including  as  many  families  as 
they  find  convenient,  (’hildren  go  to  the  .schoolhouse,  the  road 
to  which  is  the  easiest,  and  most  accessible  from  their  homes. 
Whenever  there  are  thirty  children  who  are  legally  lK)und  to 
attend  school,  living  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
same  one,  a  common  school  is  established  either  in  a  regular  school- 
house,  or  another  building  rented  for  the  j)urpose. 

law  of  May,  ISIKJ,  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the 
common  schools  to  second  family  education,  by  imbuing  the  young 
with  true  (Miristian  principles  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
knowledge  and  accpiirements  which  every  member  of  society 
shonld  possess,  as  well  as  to  advance  them  in  general  knowledge 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  So,  in  the  lower  common 
schools  the  children  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
a  knowledge  of  the  ('hristian  religi<^,  and  selected  parts  of  a  read¬ 
ing  book  (which  is  })ublished  by  the  government,  and  so  is  the 
same  in  all  these  scluxds),  such  as  relate  to  history,  geography, 
and  knowledge  of  nature. 

The  establishment  of  this  lower  common  school  is  obligatory  on 
all  school  districts,  but  that  of  a  higher  school  is  optional. 

In  the  higher  schools,  which  only  receive  pupils  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  a  fuller  iustruction  is  given  in  the  common  branches, 
and  geograph}',  history,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  geometry. 
A  more  advanced  class  also  receives  instruction  in  mathematics, 
political  econoiii}',  and  one  foreign  language. 

As  the  legislature  has  enacted  that  the  common  schools  shall 
maintain  a  Christian  character,  and  religious  instruction  shall  be 
considered  of  primary  importiince,  these  schools  all  open  and  close 
with  prayer,  or  singing  of  hymns,  or  both. 
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The  childreiu  even  the  [)Oorest,  are  neath'  dressed,  for  their 
parents  feel  it  would  he  a  shame  to  send  them  otherwise.  As 
human  nature  is  akin  the  world  over,  I  have  no  douht  the  Norwe- 
j^dan  lK)ys  have  some  snhstitute  for  tlie  bent  pin,  and  other  devices 
with  which  the  l)oys  of  America  take  delight  in  tormenting  their 
companions  and  teachers,  hut  the  mode  of  punishment  is  not  the 
sfime  as  in  our  schools.  Uefractory  children  receive  marks  for 
Ijjid  conduct,  after  vvdiich  they  are  warned  twice  by  the  principal, 
and  if  they  do  not  then  improve  they  receive  corporal  punishment. 

Many  portions  of  Norway  are  intersected  h}*  high  mountains 
and  deep  fjords,  so  that  a  very  small  population  is  scattered  over 
a  surface  of  several  miles,  —  making  it  impossible  to  establish 
common  schools.  As  the  law  compels  cliildren  to  l)e  educated,  in 
such  localities  there  have  Ix^en  established  “  Ambulatory  Schools,’* 
whose  teachers  may  truly  Ije  said  to  be  abroad,”  as  they  wander 
from  farm  to  farm,  living  with  the  different  peasants,  so  that  the 
most  distant  families  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

Although  this  kind  of  instruction  lias  often  been  most  incom¬ 
plete,  and  the  teachers  very  mediocre,  still  educational  coercion 
has  everywhere  lieen  in  force,  and  Christian  instruction  provided 
for  the  children. 

These  ambulatory  schools  formerly  existed  in  large  numbers, 
but  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  and  the  growing 
interest  taken  in  education,  their  number  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  of  fixed  circle  schools  augmented  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  are  districts,  however,  where  it  is  not  possible  toestalilish 
even  “Ambulatory  Schools,”  and  here  the  law  orders  the  school 
committee  to  provide  for  tlie  children  receiving  instruction  in 
some  other  way. 

Manufactories  and  industrial  establishments  in  rural  districts 
are  obliged  to  provide  a  school  for  the  children  of  their  workmen 
when  they  em[)loy  at  least  thirty. 

The  yearly  school  time  is  far  too  short  to  give  practical  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  lower  public  schools  in  the  country  the  school  term 
need  not  Ije  longer  than  three  months  of  the  year  with  six  hours 
study  a  day.  but  in  very  many  districts,  a  longer  term  has  been 
established.  It  is  generall}’  the  children  of  lalK)rers  who  attend 
these  public  schools,  those  of  the  wealthier  cla.ss  going  to  private 
institutions.  Whenever  parents  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  instruct  them  themselves  in  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  on  announcing  it  to  the  school  committee,  they 
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are  exeiujjted  from  sending  their  children  to  the  established 
schools,  hilt  still  are  bound  to  contribute  their  share  to  their 
ex})enses  ;  and  the  committee  may  at  any  time  send  their  children 
to  the  public  school  if  they  find  they  have  failed  in  their  self- 
imjtosed  duty. 

Whenever  the  school  committee  finds  that  circumstances  allow 
it,  the  boys  attendinj^  the  common  schools  are  instructed  in  gym¬ 
nastics  and  military  exercises ;  and  once  a  year  all  the  boys  of  the 
various  free  schools  are  collected  and  go  through  a  military 
parade.  Each  school  has  its  place,  and  some  have  bands  of  music. 
These  parades  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people,  who  prepare  a 
feast  for  the  boys,  and  take  great  interest  in  all  the  evolutions, 
especially  the  exercises  with  wooden  guns. 

Another  great  event  is  the  public  examination  of  the  }»upils  of 
all  the  schools,  which  takes  place  once  a  year  in  the  presence  of 
the  pastor  of  the  parish  and  the  other  members  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee.  All  children  over  nine  years  of  age  must  take  part,  — 
even  those  who  attend  [)rivate  schools,  or  are  taught  by  their 
parents  or  tutors  at  home,  ddie  pastor  of  the  parish,  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  is  the  chairman  of  the  school 
eommittee,  and  he  is  expected  to  exert  a  constant  and  efhcient 
eontrol,  and  to  maintain  order,  diligence,  and  a  Christian  spirit  in 
the  schools.  This  is  not  so  hard  an  otHce  as  it  would  seem,  as  the 
pastors  are  highly  respected  by  their  people,  and  have  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  them. 

A  Normal  School  has  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  in  each  of  the  six  diocese.s,  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  They  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government,  and  their  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  king.  In  these  schools  the  course  comprises  religion,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  arithmetic,  music, 
geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  [lenmanship,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics ;  and  a  model  school  exists  in  connection  with  each. 

As  a  general  rule  only  those  teachers  who  have  passed  an  ex¬ 
amination  at  these  higher  seminaries  or  normal  schools,  receive 
positions  in  the  common  public  schools.  Female  teachers  are  not 
admitted  to  these  Normal  schools,  and  are  not  yet  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  but  a  seminary  for  them  has  been  recently  established 
at  Christiania. 

In  these  “  teachers’  schools,”  the  course  of  study  requires  from 
n  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Teachers  are  greatly  esteemed  in 
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Norway,  their  calling  being  considered  a  high  one,  and  great  con¬ 
sideration  is  shown  to  governesses  and  tutors,  who  are  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  and  are  regarded  tos  part  of  the  family  and  treated  with 
great  respect.  A  teacher  who  has  served  thirty  years  in  the  pul»- 
lic  school  receives  a  })ension  from  the  government. 

In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  industrial  schools,  where  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  different  trades  is  given,  and  in  those  for  girls  there 
are  regular  lessons  in  needlework,  etc.  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities  the  girls  learn  the  common  household  arts  of  baking,  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  mending,  etc. 

There  are  many  technical  elementary  schools,  where  young  men 
intending  to  learn  a  trade  reeeive,  without  charge,  a  theoretical 
and  practical  education.  Agricultural  schools  are  found  in  almost 
every  province,  supported  by  the  provincial  authorities  ;  while  a 
higher  agricultural  school  is  su[)[)orted  in  Aas,  near  ( 'hristiania, 
by  the  government.  Beside  these  there  is  a  military  high  school, 
a  military  and  naval  school,  a  drawing  school,  and  six  navigation 
schools,  which  necessarily  occupy  a  [)rominent  place  in  a  country 
situated  like  Norway. 

We  have  already  heard  of  the  great  university  which  was 
founded  in  Christiania  in  1811,  and  in  1887  had  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  students,  many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  the  [)easant  land¬ 
holders,  who  can  there  receive  a  university  education  without 
intending  to  follow  the  learned  profession. 

Trav^ellers  .say  that  what  most  forcibly  attracts  their  attention 
in  [)assing  through  Norway,  is  the  numl)er  <d'  line  school  buildings 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  They  uie  almost  invariably  the 
most  conspicuous  structure  in  the  town.  And  this  seems  all  the 
more  wonderful  because  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  people  in  that  far  away  and  barren  corner  of  I'hirope,  having 
such  a  great  love  for  know  ledge  that  they  are  determine<l  to  drive 
out  ignorance  from  their  land,  and  that  the  study  of  sciences  and 
foreign  languages  is  very  common. 

This  general  dilfusion  of  education  gives  to  the  poorest  Nor¬ 
wegians  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  that  distingui.shes 
them  favorably  from  those  of  the  .same  class  in  other  countries. 
Almost  all  the  peasants  posse.ss  a  competent  knowledge  of  read¬ 
ing,  waiting,  arithmetic,  and  Bible  history,  to  w  hich  .some  accjuaint- 
aiice  with  geography,  grammar,  and  history  is  often  added,  and  in 
society  one  meets  many  well  educated,  courteous  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  wdio  are  proficient  in  the  u.se  of  foreign  languages. 
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GREEK  IN  SECOND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

HY  KRXKST  \V.  CI.KMKNT,  M.  A. 

English  Tmcher  in  thf  High  School,  Mito,  Japan. 

1IIAVK  no  intention  of  reopening  that  trite  (|uestion  of  the 
l)enetits  of  elassie.il  study.  I  am  ready  at  tlie  outset  to  admit 
the  a<lvantage  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  (ireek  language 
to  one  who  desires  to  obtain  the  full  henetit  of  a  college  course. 
I  write  this  as  one  who  himself  studied  (Ireek,  not  because  he  was 
compelled,  but  Ix'eause  he  liked  to  study  it :  as  one  who  had  the 
advantage  inestimable  of  the  [)ersonal  instruction  of  Dr.  James 
lb  lloise,  the  Nestoi-  of  the  (Ireek  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
I  nited  States;  as  one  who  found  a  real  [deasure,  not  oidy  in 
••  digging  ”  Greek  roots,  but  also  in  teaching  that  same  process 
to  some  few  in  preparatory  schools  :  as  one  who,  in  attempting 
t(»  gain  a  knowledge  of  an  Oriental  language  entirely  different 
in  its  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  from  the  tongue 
of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Demosthenes,  must  nevertheless 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  a  thorougli  classical  drill.  I  ap- 
}»reeiate  perfectly  the  fact  that  a  classical  course  with  three  or  four 
years  of  Greek  is  an  excellent  training  for  a  man  who  aspires  to 
fame  as  a  scholar.  In  view  of  these  preliminary  statements,  I  may 
fairly  claim  to  speak  without  prejudice,  when  I  attirm,  as  “  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,”  that  the  Greek  language  ought  to  have 
no  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  secondary  education,  —  of  high 
schools  and  academies,  —  but  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  higher  education,  —  of  colleges  and  universities. 

'rids  contention  means  sim[)ly  that  (ireek  should  not  be  recjuired 
for  admission  into  college.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  high 
schools  and  academies  give  instruction  in  the  (ireek  language  oidy 
in  their  capacity  as  fitting  schools ;  and  that,  if  an  examination 
in  Greek  were  not  recpiired  to  enter  college,  those  prei)aratorv 
institutions  would  drop  that  language  from  their  courses  of  study, 
<  frdinarily,  only  those  who  expect  to  enter  college  pursue  Greek 
in  the  sec()ndarv  institutions ;  and  they  constitute  the  small 
minority  of  all  the  pupils  of  such  schools.  Sometimes,  it  is  trye. 
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scholars  who  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  college  course,  take 
the  j)reparatory  Greek,  and  then  drop  it  entirely,  as  they  have  no 
opportunity  or  occasion  to  continue  it.  I  say  emphatically,  that 
to  such  the  time  spent  on  (ireek,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  heiietit 
them  ])ermanently,  was  comparatively  a  waste.  If  they  had 
devoted  the  same  amount  of  time  to  science,  history,  literature, 
or  even  modern  languages,  they  would  have  obtained  much  more 
lasting  l)enefit.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  that  the  blame  rests  partly,  if  not  wholly,  on  those  who 
advised  snch  a  course,  liut  1  am  willing  to  omit  such,  for  they 
are  few,  from  any  further  consideration  in  my  argument.  I  am 
also  willing  to  take  no  notice  of  such  as.  intending  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  stiuly  (ireek,  but  are  afterwards  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  plans.  In  arranging  an  educational  curriculum,  we  (ainnot 
I)e  exi)ected  to  make  allowance  for  all  the  unexpected  exigencies 
of  life.  Therefore,  I  base  my  contention  on  this  ground,  that,  as 
only  the  few  who  intend  to  go  to  college  really  /ord  (ireek,  it  is 
foolish  to  devote  valuable  time  to  elementary  instruction,  and 
extravagant  to  pay  a  salary  to  an  instructor  in  that  language.  It 
is,  then,  in  the  interests  of  both  financial  and  educational  econ¬ 
omy,  that  I  urge  such  a  revision  of  curricnla,  as  will  remove  (ireek 
entirely  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  relegate  it  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

To  make  my  meaning  as  clear  as  possible,  let  me  specify  a  little 
more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  “educational  economy.”  I  am 
not  ready  to  state  positively,  that  it  would  be  [tossible  to  have  too 
many  institutions  of  learning  in  any  country,  In'cause  I  desire,  of 
course,  to  spread  among  the  people  the  advantages  of  school  train¬ 
ing.  But  I  do  think,  that  under  some  circumsbinces,  in  some 
localities,  due  regard  is  not  paid  to  economic  considerations  in  the 
establi.shment  of  schools.  For  instance,  in  some  places  there  may 
be  both  a  high  school  and  an  academy  which  the  peo[)le  of  that 
place  are  called  to  supply  with  pupils,  and  to  support  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  Now,  if  the  main  difference  Indween  these 
schools,  as  is  often  the  case,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  one  Greek  is 
taught,  and  in  the  other  not  biught,  this  seems  like  a  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  difference  to  call  for  two  such  institutions. 
Of  coui-se,  if  the  numlKjr  of  pupils  is  so  great  that  one  school  can¬ 
not  fill  the  demand ;  or  if  one  is  a  day-school,  and  the  other  is  a 
boarding-school ;  or  if  there  are  other  great  differences  in  the 
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curricula,  or  in  the  objects  of  the  schools,  then  there  is  (^ood  eco¬ 
nomical  reason  for  their  existence.  Hut  in  any  case  it  seems  to 
me  that  Greek  has  no  claim  ;  if  it  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  such  schools,  it  is  extravagant;  if  it  is  only  one  among 
more  important  differences,  it  is  supeifluous. 

Such  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  institutions 
would  thus  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off'  superfluous  schools,  if 
there  are  any,  and  of  bringing  all  secfuidary  institutions  into  closer 
relations  to  each  other.  If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  two  or 
more  in  the  same  place,  they  could  both  be  supported  ;  but,  if  only 
one  was  necessary,  it  would  Ik?  false  economy  to  try  to  support 
more  than  that  one.  'Phe  curricula  of  all  secondary  schools  would 
tlien  be  essentially  the  same.  'Phe  new  curriculum  might  contain 
elementary  science,  mathematics,  history,  literature,  for  all  stu¬ 
dents,  with  diveigencies  on  Latin  or  Geiinan  for  distinct  courses. 
Phus,  one  “  course  "  would  be  economized  by  diopping  (ireek  ; 
and  only  one  dea<l  language,  the  Latin,  which  is  surely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  (Jreek  to  tlie  average  student,  would  be  taught  in 
secondaiy  scImkAs.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  high  school  or  an 
academy  is  not  the  place  to  begin  specializing  in  study  to  any 
great  extent.  It  would  be  much  lK?tter  for  the  pupils  in  such 
schools  to  get  a  general,  but  broad  and  thorough  training  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  history,  and  literature  ;  and  to  leave  the  special 
work  in  each  of  these  lines  of  study  for  college  and  university- 
By  such  curricula  those  who  can  pursue  only  a  high  school  or  an 
academic  coui’se,  would  obtain  thorough  elementary  instruction 
in  the  most  important  branches,  and  would  thereby  receive  an 
impetus  in  the  right  direction.  And  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  1k'  able  to  pursue  also  a  college  course,  could  obtain  a  more 
extended  and  specialized  drill  in  all  branches. 

Hut  I  do  not  think  that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  change 
aie  limited  to  the  secondary  schools.  I  wish  also  to  make  a  plea 
in  lK?half  of  the  kinished  language,  that  Greek  would  be  studied 
to  much  greater  profit  in  the  college  ami  the  university.  Students 
would  at>proach  that  language  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  with 
maturer  minds ;  consequently  their  progress  would  Ik?  compara¬ 
tively  much  more  raj)id  and  more  solid.  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
during  only  three  yeais  of  a  college  course  as  much  would  Ik* 
accomplished  in  Greek  as  by  the  j)resent  arrangement.  I  have 
no  catalogues  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  make  an  exact  statement  ; 
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but  I  think,  that  ordinarily  the  re*/uh'e<f  (ireek  of  the  preparatory 
and  the  college  courses  together  amounts  to  less  than  the  eipiiva- 
lent  of  one  hour  per  day  for  four  years.  If  Greek  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  college  course.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  amount  of 
work  could  be  accomplished  in  less  time,  or  that  in  the  same  time 
more  of  that  marvelous  language  and  literature  would  become  a 
permanent  element  of  the  scholar’s  intellectual  t-(juipment.  On 
this  point  the  instructor  in  Greek  at  the  Iowa  State  rnivcrsity  can 
give  positive  testimony.  In  that  institution  no  (ireek  is  re(|uire<l 
for  admission  to  the  classical  cfuirse  ;  and  the  lan^nage  is  taught 
for  three  years  as  a  re([uir^l  study,  and  as  an  elective  in  Senior 
Year.  I  call  her  to  the  witness  stand  in  this  mattei . 

I  have  written  luietly  and  imperfectly;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
elaljorate  my  views,  as  I  might  have  done,  if  I  had  the  proptn-  datii 
at  hand.  I  have  written  without  prejudice,  and  (»nly  to  give 
ex[)ression  to  my  sincere  opinion,  ('lassical  study.  «“sj»ecially  the 
stud}'  of  Greek,  has  much  criticism  from  men  who  lo(»k  only  for 
the  immefliate  and  direct  efl»‘cts,  (;xpi'essed  in  a  cash  value.  With 
such  I  have  no  sympathy  ;  for  I  would  sa\  of  Greek  what  (’icero 
so  l)eautifully  said  of  friendship:  ••  Hor  ifiihinti  rsf  tiinn's  ft 

euiliter  (tif  nilfuJox  vorarf  If  an  education  is  to  be  ob¬ 

tained  merely  for  its  market  value,  then  we  may  as  well  <lo  away 
with  all  colleges  and  universities,  and  establish  nothing  but  special 
and  technical  schools,  wliere  only  one  line  (»f  studies  is  taught, 
d'he  study  of  Greek  //e///  not  make  one  a  whit  better  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  a  business  man  :  but  it  shows  itself  in  making  broad¬ 
minded  ‘•men  of  the  world.”  who  arc  not  circumscribed  by  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession.  There  may  be  no  nnmey-making  power,  but 
there  is  a  mind-developiiig  force,  in  the  digging  of  (iieck  roots. 
However,  seeing  the  drift  (d’  “  [uactical  ”  criticism,  I  have  had  it 
in  mind  to  suggest  one  way  of  disarming  it ;  —  by  removing  Greek 
from  a  j)lace  where  it  is  comparatively  unnecessary,  and  gives 
force  to  such  attacks,  and  by  [)Utting  it  in  a  place  where  the  study 
of  it  would  be  more  permanently  useful.  With  this  [»ur|iose,  I 
submit  these  arguments,  through  the  medium  of  this  magazine,  to 
the  consideration  of  lovers  of  Greek  classics.  Have  I  failed  t(» 
establish  in}'  contention  ;  or  have  I  suggested  a  plan  which  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  practical  adoption  /  Please  give  youi'  candid  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  opinirms. 
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I'r  niiiy  Ik*  oljseived  at  the  outset  that  the  seeondarv  school, 
standing,  as  it  does,  midway  hetweeu  the  primary  school  and 
the  eollej^e,  is  thereby  doubly  conditioned  :  we  must  take  our  juipils 
at  such  a^e  ami  with  such  jneoaration  as  they  attain  after  nine 
years  of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  and  we  must  oradnate  them 
upon  such  conditions  as  are  laid  down  in  the  college  catalogues. 
Preparation  foi*  college,  however,  should  not  he  regarded  as  the 
sob*  aim  of  the  secondary  school,  d'he  public  schools  and  the 
colleges  should  stand  in  such  relation  to  one  another  as  to  [)resent 
an  organic  scheme  of  t*dncatioii.  of  regular  and  harmonious  devel¬ 
opment.  'Fhe  citnrse  of  study  i)i  the  secondary  school  should  he 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a.  ceitain  c<nnj)letencss  of  its  own,  so  that 
a  pupil  on  linishing  tin*  conise  might  feel  that  he  had  obtained 
results  exi-eedingly  <lesirahle  and  satisfactory  in  themselves,  even 
if  he  should  go  no  farther. 

riie  average  age  of  all  the  j)npils  who  have  entered  the  classical 
«lepartment  of  the  Providence  High  School  at  the  lH*ginning  of 
the  year  for  the  jiast  eleven  years  is  1  d.dd  years,  d'wo  considera¬ 
tions  present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  age. 

Flrxt.  scholars  entering  the  high  school  are  still  in  the  critical 
period  of  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  all  that  is 
said  with  regard  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mai*  grade,  still  holds  good  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  high 
school  (MUirse. 

SernmL  (juite  a  different  consideration.  Pmphasis  is  often  laid 
npon  the  gap  which  exists  between  grammar  and  high  school 
stiidies.  upon  the  lack  of  continuity  between  the  two  courses.  1 
venture,  therefore,  to  offer  the  following  suggestion,  viz.,  whether 
it  might  not  he  expedient  to  increase  the  high  school  course  from 
four  to  five  years,  and  admit  pnj)ils  fiom  the  grammar  school  one 
year  earlier. 

As  it  is  now,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  enter  the  Provi- 
<lence  High  School  eacdi  year  from  various  source-;  other  than  onr 
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i'lamniar  schools,  who  consequently  lack  the  jiiei)aiation  which 
is  there  received,  'ho  remedy  this  dilliculty  certain  reviews  of 
grammar  school  studies  are  })uisued,  though  briefly,  during  the 
first  year.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeai'  a  rapid  survey  of 
Knglish  grammar  is  had,  the  letter  to  enable  the  scholars  to  i)ur- 
sue  the  study  of  Latin  grammar ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
a  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  main  i)rinciples  of 
arithmetic.  If  another  year  could  be  prefaced  to  our  present 
course,  it  could  Ixi  well  filled  by  a  union  of  grammar  and  high 
school  studies.  rinis,  arithmetic,  grammar,  physiology,  and 
American  history  could  Ix^  continued,  and  the  study  of  laitin 
Ix^gun. 

Another  advantage  from  such  an  arrangement  would  Im*  that  the 
study  of  Latin  being  begun  in  the  first  year,  the  second  year  would 
be  thereby  relieved  for  other  studies  for  which  time  is  now 
lacking. 

The  main  lines  of  high  school  work,  as  determined  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  admission  to  college,  are  doubtless  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  these  reciuirements  during  the  last  ten  oi- 
fifteen  years  is  noteworthy.  The  aim  of  the  present  system  of 
instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  the  ac<piisition  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  a  certain  grasj»  of  the  language  itself,  rather  than  the 
mere  reading  of  a  given  amount  of  (Ireek  or  laitin  literature  ;  the 
theory  —  and  it  is  a  true  one  —  being  that  as  the  language  is  made 
more  living  and  vital  to  the  [)upil,  he  will  in  the  end  lx.*  able  to  do 
more  than  before  at  its  literature,  by  reason  of  greater  facility  and 
conse(juently  increased  interest  and  satisfaction. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  present  college  re([uirements 
is  the  increasing  attention  which  is  given  to  Knglish.  'rims,  oui- 
New  Kngland  colleges  agree  in  requiring  from  all  candidates  for 
admission  the  careful  study  of  a  sj)ecified  scries  of  masterpieces 
of  English  and  American  authors. 

The  object  of  this  pa[)er  may  perhaps  lx;  accomplished  by  stating 
succinctly  the  [U'esent  course  of  classical  study  in  high  schools,  and 
suggesting  any  modifications  or  additions  that  may  appear  de¬ 
sirable.  Different  schools  vary  considerably  in  the  distribution 
of  the  work,  —  i.  e.,  in  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
several  studies,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  taken  uj).  'Fhe  Providence  High  School  may  present  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  amount  of  work  which  it  is  usually  sought  to 
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jiccomi)lisli,  and  for  convenience  I  shall  use  it  as  a  sort  of  biisis 
or  starting-point  of  discussion. 

In  this  high  school.  Latin  is  pursued  daily  through  the  entire 
course  of  four  years,  and  (ireek  in  the  same  way  during 
the  last  three  years.  Mathematics,  —  algebra  and  geometry,  — 
are  carried  on  as  a  half-study,  i.  e.,  every  other  day,  throughout 
the  course.  The  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages  is  also  pur¬ 
sued  through  a  portion  of  the  C(nirse,  apart  from  the  translation 
t>f  authors,  (ireek  and  Koman  history  occurs  as  a  half-study  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year.  Fiench  makes  a  half-study  during  the  last 
year.  Kxercises  in  declamation  and  English  composition  are  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  whole  four  years,  and  in  addition,  special 
courses  of  reading  in  ancient  history  and  English  literature  are 
laid  down,  upon  which  the  scholars  are  subjected  to  the  writing 
of  sight  or  extempon'  e.ssays,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Of  some  of  these  subjects,  especially  the  languages,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail.  There  is  probably  no  occasion 
for  s}>ecifving  the  precise  amount  of  Latin  and  (ireek  that  is  read, 
the  details  are  given  in  the  college  catalogues  :  though  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  accustomed  to  read  as  prepared  or  as  sight-work 
rather  more  Latin  than  is  strictly  recjuired. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  amount  is  the  method.  One 
of  the  noticeable  features  in  connection  with  recent  cla.ssical 
instruction  is  the  multiplication  of  introductory  Ixfoks,  all  pursuing 
a  more  or  less  inductive  method,  and  aiming  to  introduce  the 
young  pu])il  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought.  We  no  longer 
have  in  regular  order  the  five  declensions  of  nouns,  the  inflections 
of  adjectives  and  pronouns,  and  the  four  conjugations  of  verbs ; 
but  a  variety  of  forms  are  immediately  presented,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  l)eginner  to  translate  and  to  compose  short  but  pregnant 
sentences.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  studying 
abf)Ut  the  language,  and  memorizing  a  disconnected  mass  of  gram¬ 
matical  detiiils,  but  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  mastering  the 
language  itself,  and  learning  to  express  thought  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Romans  themselves. 

d'his  is  a  marked  change  from  the  way  in  which  most  of  us  were 
taught,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  course 
in  which  we  shall  not  retrace  our  steps  ;  our  attention  must  now 
Ih'  directed  to  determine  as  precisely  as  may  be  the  degree  of 
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induction  wliich  is  best  suited  to  the  mental  develo}»inent  of  jtupils 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  the  best  order  of  seiiuenee  in  the 
presentation  of  forms  and  principles. 

The  (jnestion  of  the  dejj^ree  of  induction  is  an  important  one 
from  the  fact  that  the  advocacy  of  an  inductive  method  pure  and 
simple  for  pnjtils  other  than  little  children  does  violence  to  tlu* 
constitution  and  workings  <»f  the  human  mind.  I'liis  thought  is 
well  expressed  by  Miss  Anna  liracket.  in  an  article  uixui  the 
teaching  of  French.  She  says  :  — 

“  It  would  Pceiii  hardly  worth  while  for  a  ineehatiic  who  was  to  learn  the 
construction  and  inode  of  action  of  a  new  tool,  to  begin  by  throwing  away  all 
his  old  ones  and  by  trying  to  forget  all  his  previous  knowledge  of  them.  Uather 
should  we  suppose  his  experience  and  past  knowledge  might  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  him  in  acciuirlng  new.  Any  new  language  is  like  a  new  tool  to  the 
mind.  It  is  an  additional  means  of  perceiving  and  reasoning.  The  extreme 
advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  Natural  Method  seem  to  have  overlooked 
this  consideration.  'I’hey  ask  us  to  forego,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  advantages 
of  our  previous  training  and  accumulated  experience,  and  to  learn  like  little 
children.  In  so  doing  they  overlook  entirely  another  consideration  which  is 
implied  in  the  phrase,  ‘  as  far  as  possible.'  'I'hey  forget  that  the  adult-mind 
is  so  dill'erent  in  its  workings  from  the  child-mind  as  to  appear  almost  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type.  It  is  simply  impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  make  the  mind 
of  the  fully  grown  man  or  woman  act  as  does  that  of  a  child.” 

Here,  to  la*  sure,  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  adult  and 
the  child  mind  ;  hut  the  same  is  true  in  its  decree  id'  the  mind  of 
the  laiy  of  fifteen  years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  little  child 
just  learning  to  sjieak  its  own  language. 

Our  method  is  then  one  of  limited  or  moditied  induction.  'Fhe 
.scholar  will  perceive  many  facts  for  himself,  experiencing  theie- 
hy  all  the  delight  of  a  real  discoverer:  la*  is  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  ajijneciating  the  concise,  technical  statement  of  gram¬ 
matical  princi}»les,  of  intelligently  inemoiizing  grammatical  forms 
and  lists,  and  of  the  acijuisition  by  memory  as  well  as  from  read¬ 
ing  of  a  constantly  increasing  vocabulary,  d'here  are  words 
learned  h}'  many  of  us  in  giammatical  lists  when  we  were  scholais, 
which  we  may  not  often  encountei’  in  reading,  yet  which  every 
now  and  then  are  of  real  and  immediate  service.  'Fhere  are  rules 
learned  years  ago,  of  comi>aiatively  infrequent  application,  whiidi, 
nevertheless  repeatedly  [irove  their  value  by  explaining  imme¬ 
diately  what  would  otherwise  he  diflicult  and  jieiqilexing.  'Fhey 
are  like  the  keys  which  in  stories  the  housekeejier  of  an  ancient 
and  extensive  mansion  cairies  at  her  girdle,  some  of  much  more 
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fnnjueiit  use  than  others,  hut  eacli  useful  iii  its  own  time,  and 
apparent  at  once  to  the  })raetised  eye  of  its  owner. 

We  are  on  tlie  ri^ht  track  with  our  introductory  lH>oks  ;  further 
experience  must  determine  what  is  tlie  most  intelligent  and  sci¬ 
entific  adaptation  of  fact  and  j)rineiple  to  the  mind  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  designed. 

'I'wo  hooks  at  least  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  which 
aim  to  introduce  the  beginner  in  Latin  to  the  immediate  reading 
of  (’a‘sai‘.  Experience  might  prove  the  feasibility  and  advantage 
of  such  a  couise,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  attempt  it.  I  should 
jnefer  to  lM*gin  with  short  and  simple  sentences,  and  gradually 
advance  to  the  more  complex  expressions  of  connected  discourse. 

'I'his  may  briiig  us  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  ado[)ting 
Ca'sar  as  our  first  Latin  author.  To  many  minds  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  traditional  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  l)eginuer’s 
[wtok  whi(;h  serves  as  an  introduction  to  ('je>ar,  presents  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  so  largely  military  that  one  might  think  the  pupil  would  gain 
the  impression  that  the  laitin  was  exclusively  a  language  of  war¬ 
fare.  'I'hat  presentation  of  a  language  will  l)e  most  vivid  and 
pleasing  which  treats  as  far  as  possible  of  familiar,  every-day 
thoughts  and  objects:  and  while  in  a  language  like  the  Latin,  this 
is  by  no  means  so  possil)le  as  it  is  in  the  French  or  (Tcrmau,  we 
may  at  least  make  a  closer  api)roximation  thereto  than  can  l)e 
made  with  the  vocabulary  of  Cicsar’s  fiallie  Wars.  Hut  more 
inqiortant  than  this  is  the  fact  that  C'a*sar  presents  grave  diflicul- 
ties  to  tin*  pupil  who  lias  lieeii  studying  Latin  only  six  or  eight 
months. 

'Fhere  is  no  other  Homan  author  whom  I  should  recommend  to 
l»r(!cede  Cjesar;  but  we  do  possess  iiuite  a  Inidy  of  Latin,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  modern  scholars,  classical  in  style,  simfile  and  easy  in 
structure,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  young  pupil.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  might  well  lie  inserted  between  our  First 
Hook  and  (hesar. 

( )ne  of  the  most  valuable  methods  in  the  study  of  Latin,  as  of 
other  languages,  is  the  practice  of  sight-translation,  with  the 
I’elated  work  of  re-composition,  or  the  formation  of  sentences 
or  connected  passages  based  upon  the  authors  read. 

'I'liere  is  some  difference  in  the  order  in  which  the  Latin  writers 
are  taken  up  in  different  schools.  One  method  is  to  read  the 
prose  authors  continuously,  before  taking  up  Ovid  and  N'ergil ;  the 
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other  is  to  intersperse  the  prose  and  poetry,  usually  by  }»lacinp; 
Ovid  between  ('a’isar  or  Sallust,  and  (’icero.  The  latter  method 
affords  more  variety,  and  may  be  agreeable  on  that  aceount ;  per¬ 
sonally,  I  prefer  the  former,  which  masses  the  prose  authors 
together  at  the  lieginning,  and  seems  better  adajited  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  a  good  foundation  for  Latin  prose  composition.  If  my  judg¬ 
ment  be  correct,  this  is  also  easier  for  the  pupil. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  Latin,  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion 
all  scholars  entering  the  high  school,  in  whatever  department, 
should  study  Latin  for  at  least  one  year.  It  may  be  (juestioned, 
indeed,  whether  the  best  plan  is  not  that  [)ursued  b}'  some  schools, 
in  which  the  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the  same  for  all.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  any  one  to  decide  at  the  outset  what  is  the  l)est 
course  to  l)e  pursued  by  a  giyen  pupil,  and  the  study  of  an  ancient 
language  for  a  year  would  do  much  toward  an  i)itelligent  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  question.  Apart  from  this  consideration  also,  it  would 
seem  that  every  high  school  scholar  should  possess  at  least  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Latin.  Its  value,  we  might  almost  say  its  necessity,  in 
connection  with  English  etymology  and  scientific  nomenclature 
is  so  obvious  that  it  need  only  Im^  mentioned. 

The  study  of  (ireek  is  so  analogous  to  that  of  Latin  that  little 
need  l)e  said  concerning  it.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
same  quasi-inductive  method  is  replacing  the  earlier  systems  of 
instruction,  and  though  fewer  introductory  books  have  been  })Ut 
forth  in  (ireek  than  in  Latin,  one  recently  issued  appears,  from 
the  slight  examination  I  have  given  it,  to  lx.*  one  of  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  in  its  method  and  execution  of  all  such  works,  whether  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  an  apj)roximation  at  least  to  the  ideal  First  Book. 

In  the  (ireek  authors  read  in  our  secondary  schools  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate.  Xenophon  is  an  easier  first  author 
than  Cccsar,  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  simple  but  refined,  and 
his  narrative  is  varied  and  fairly  interesting.  I  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Xenophon,  in  opposition  to  those  who  insist  that  the 
Anabasis  is  a  barren  desert  and  an  arid  plain. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Pre})aratory  Schools,  the  question  was  ably  dis- 
cus.sed  whether  Homer  would  better  Ixi  retaine<I  as  a  school  classic, 
or  be  reserved  for  the  college  course.  The  prevailing  sentiment, 
however,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  Homer  in  the 
secondary  schools. 
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If  the  time  of  the  sehool  [)einiitted  I  should  recommend  some 
attention  to  the  (ireek  Testament,  with  its  simple  Hellenistic 
idiom,  so  largely  resembling  our  own,  aiul  its  original  presentation 
of  facts  and  teaching  so  fundamental  in  their  moral  aspect,  and 
so  familiar  to  us  all  from  our  matchless  English  version. 

The  high  school  course  in  mathematics  is  so  regular  and  uniform 
tliat  notwithstanding  its  great  importance  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  require  any  particular  discussion.  We  should  notice,  however, 
the  advance  which  our  later  textbooks  in  algebra  have  made, 
especially  in  the  important  subject  of  factoring,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  original  demonstration  which  is  now 
demanded  of  students  in  geometry. 

The  subject  of  modern  languages  calls  for  some  consideration. 
In  our  own  high  school,  French  alone  is  taught,  and  that  only 
as  a  half-study  during  the  last  year.  This  appears  inadeciuate. 
Scholars  are  a}»t  to  acquire  the  noti»m  that  accuracy  in  French 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  Latin  and  (ireek,  and  so  are  tempted 
to  slide  along  in  the  easiest  way-  Whether  more  time  could  be 
given  to  French  under  our  pre.sent  arrangements  seems  doubtful. 
Ilut  for  whatever  length  of  time  it  be  studied,  the  study  should 
be  j)ursued  grammatically  and  thoroughly.  The  so-called  natural 
method  of  teaching  modern  languages,  when  used  aljsolutely  and 
alone,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Taking  the  Providence  High  School  for  convenience  of  illus¬ 
tration,  I  have  spoken  with  some  particularity  of  wdiat  it  accom¬ 
plishes  or  aims  to  accomplish,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  certain 
modifications  which  appeal'  desirable.  If  now  we  consider  what 
additions  to  this  course  might  be  wisely  made,  the  proposed 
ground  of  this  paper  will  in  some  manner  be  covered. 

F\)ur  measures  I  w'ould  recommend :  an  increased  attention 
to  our  own  language  and  literature  :  a  fuller  study  of  history  ;  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  science  ;  and  the 
optional  study  of  Herman. 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  the  attention  heretofore  given 
to  the  study  of  English  in  secondary  schools  has  been  much  less 
than  was  to  lx*  desired.  It  is  now  many  yearn  since  DeQuincey 
complained  that  scores  of  young  men  came  up  every  year  to 
( )xford  and  Cambridge  from  the  best  schools  in  England,  well 
grounded  in  Latin  and  (ireek,  but  possessing  scarcely  any  aciiuaint- 
ance  with  the  splendid  literature  of  their  mother  tongue.  The 
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complaint  would  doubtless  apph’  with  at  least  e<jjial  force  in  our 
own  country.  It  should  he  said,  however,  that  we  are  iiniiroving. 
Still,  the  attention  that  in  classical  schools  is  paid  to  Knglish  isto<> 
largely  incidental.  What  is  reipiired  is  a  more  thorougli  and 
systematic  study.  Numerous  admirable  articles  u[)on  the  study 
of  English  in  secondary  schools  have  recently  ap[)eared  in  our 
educational  journals,  showing  the  increasing  interest  which  this 
subject  is  exciting.  Too  great  stress  can  hardlv  he  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  early  awakening  in  every  pupil,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  taste  for  good  literature.  Phe  method  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  an  earnest  teacher  will  largely  strike  out  his  own 
method,  hut  what  is  reciuisite  is  a  definite  portion  of  time,  and 
a  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  and  the  important 
point  to  Ih*  borne  in  mind  is  that  with  the  average  puftil  the  years 
spent  in  the  secondary  school  are  those  in  which  a  love  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  most  easily  and  naturally  awakened.  It  is  not  grammar 
or  rhetoric  for  which  we  are  now  pleading,  hut  the  awakening 
of  that  ap}»reciation  of  our  great  authors,  English  and  Ameiican, 
which  shall  inform  the  mind,  (piicken  the  sensiliilities,  and  influ¬ 
ences  to  right  action.  At  the  same  time  this  will  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  forming  the  taste  and  leading  to  tiie  acijui- 
sition  of  a  correct  and  cultivated  style.  When  our  secondary 
schools  shall  give  to  English  one-half  the  time  which  is  now  giv»*n 
to  Latin  or  (ireek,  a  great  gain  will  he  accomplished. 

The  study  of  general  history  ought  not  to  lie  defened  till  the 
college  course.  To  the  youth  of  eighteen  the  outlines  at  least, 
not  only  of  ancient  hut  of  media'val  and  modern  history  as  well, 
should  he  clearly  in  mind.  'I'he  study  of  history  in  the  colleges 
is  not  usually  taken  up  till  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  so  tliat 
much  of  the  student’s  earliei’  lalxtr  and  reading  must  Ih*  pursued 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  (;onception  of  the 
secondary  school  as  posst*ssing  a  certain  completeness  of  its  own. 
calls  for  more  attention  to  historical  study  in  general. 

'I’he  question  of  science-teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  not 
a  new  one.  In  national  and  state  educational  associations,  our 
own  among  the  latter,  it  has  been  accepted  that  science  in  some 
form  should  find  a  [>lace  in  our  schools  from  the  very  hegiuning. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
held  at  New  Haven,  in  1887,  an  entire  day  was  given  to  the  ipies- 
tion  of  science-teaching  in  the  schools.  At  this  meeting  a  com- 
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inittee  was  appointed  “  to  develop  a  scheme  of  instruction  in 
natural  science  to  he  recommended  to  the  schools.”  The  report 
of  this  committee,  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  1888, 
was  unanimously  adoi)ted. 

'riie  main  features  of  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

1.  Instruction  in  natural  science  throughout  the  entire  school 
cnrricnlnm. 

2.  Sim[)licity  of  instruction  in  the  lower  grades. 

More  systematic  study  in  the  high  scliool. 

4.  A  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  natural  sci¬ 
ence  by  students  pre})aring  for  college. 

o.  Some  oc(|uaintance  with  natural  science  to  lie  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

It  is  surely  supertluous  in  this  preeminently  scientific  age  to 
l  ecapitulate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural 
science :  the  development  of  the  })erceptive  faculties,  the  training 
of  the  powers  of  com})arison  and  cla.ssification,  the  discipline  of  the 
reason,  the  cultivation  in  various  directions  of  theiesthetic  nature, 
and  a  certain  intluence  in  the  moral  scale  ;  these  in  addition  to  the 
information  derived. 

But  the  special  importance  of  .science  study  in  the  high  school 
is  that  from  the  almost  exclusive  attention  now  given  to  literature 
and  pure  mathematics,  to  “book-learning,"  so-called,  the  student 
upon  entering  college,  and  taking  up  the  long-deferred  study  of 
nature,  “linds  too  often  his  jiowers  of  observation  well-nigh  atro¬ 
phied  by  long  disuse."  The  truth  of  this,  many  of  us  might 
doubtle.ss  corroborate  from  iiersonal  experience. 

The  special  branches  recommended  in  the  alxjve-mentioned 
report  for  the  classical  students  in  the  high  school  are  three,  viz : 
plnenogamic  botany,  human  physiology,  and  physical  geography ; 
the  first  for  its  disci})line  in  observation,  the  second  for  its  practi¬ 
cal  importance,  and  the  third  for  its  value  “  in  giving  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  worhl  as  a  whole  —  its  unity  in  variety  —  unity 
of  law  amidst  endless  variety  of  phenomena.” 

riie  second  of  these  branches  is  already  taught  in  our  grammar 
schools,  and  the  third  to  a  certain  extent.  There  remain  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pluenogamic  botany,  and  the  fuller  .study  of  physical  geog. 
raph3\  Their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  classical- 
school  is,  1  think,  sulliciently  vindicated.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
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that  these  or  kindred  hranehes  may  Indore  many  years  lx*  demanded 
for  admission  to  college.  Harvard  already  re()nires  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  the  earnest  recommendation  of  so 
important  a  lK)dy  as  the  American  Society  of  Xatnralists  may  lx* 
expected  to  have  some  weight  with  the  college  authorities. 

We  entei’  our  plea  for  (ierinan,  especially  as  an  optional 
study,  to  lx‘  [uirsued  by  those  who  do  not  wish  tf»  take  (ireek. 
I’ersonally,  I  deprecate  the  cnitcry  that  of  late  years  has  Ixien 
raised  against  Greek,  as  also  the  decline  in  classical  studies  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  Brown  Fniversity,  the  ancient  languages  are  no  longer 
required  Ix^yond  the  Freshman  year.  I  regard  that  as  a  poor 
literary  education  that  does  not  include  at  least  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  (ireek.  Vet,  there  are  a  consi<leial)le  nnmher  of  pupils 
every  year  who  do  not  wish  to  take  (ireek,  and  perhaps  in  many 
ea.ses  the  teachers  woid<l  not  advise  it.  Foi-  the.se  some  alterna¬ 
tive  ought  to  lx,*  })rovided,  and  probably  we  should  lx.*  well  agreed 
that  none  is  more  suitable  than  (ierman. 

There  remains  yet  one  subject  to  claim  our  attention,  vi/..,  the 
subject  of  manual  training.  Froebel  declares  that  “it  is  very 
important,  especially  for  Ixns  of  an  advanced  age,  to  devote  daily 
at  least  one  or  two  hours,  with  complete  and  linn  determination, 
to  an  outward  occui)ation,  to  an  occupation  for  outward  results.” 

Of  the  importance  of  manual  training,  and  of  its  rightful  claim 
to  a  place  in  our  .schools,  I  suppose  that  few  if  any  of  us  entertain 
a  doubt.  In  speaking  of  manual  training  we  naturally  think 
of  a  workshop  fitted  up  either  for  elementary  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  carpentry,  or  for  the  simpler  maidi»ulations  of  iron.  Such 
work  I  should  be  glad  to  see  intnxluced  into  all  our  higher  gram¬ 
mar  grades,  .so  that  none  might  leave  the  grammar  .school  without 
some  manual  training  and  skill.  But  the  advisability  of  eontinuing 
such  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  doubtful. 

There  is,  however,  another  branch  which  maj'  not  improperly  lx,* 
classed  under  the  head  of  manual  training,  whose  value  is  so  great 
that  the  education  can  scarcely  be  called  complete  which  does  not 
include  it,  —  I  refer  to  free-hand  drawing.  The  power  of  address¬ 
ing  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  is  one  to  lx*  earnestly  coveted.  A 
few  strokes  upon  paj)er  or  the  blacklx)ard  are  often  worth  more 
than  pages  of  description.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive 
powers  it  is  ecjual.  if  not  superior,  to  an}'  branch  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  —  we  may  rememlxir  that  the  teacher  of  botany  is  not  content 
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until  his  pu[)ils  can  draw  the  plants,  or  their  parts,  which  he  is 
studying,  —  and,  fnrtlier,  drawing  may  and  should  he  subservient 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  development  of  the  imagination.  Its  uses 
in  various  directions  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  hut  for  one 
thing  I  should  say  that  a  teacher  is  not  fully  equipped  for  his  work 
who  cannot  use  his  crayon  in  illustration  of  the  subject  which  he 
teaches. 

I  have  not  included  this  in  the  foregoing  list  of  desiderata. 
Drawing  is  already  systematically  taught  in  our  lower  grades  of 
schools,  and  if  suflicient  skill  can  be  attained  before  entering  the 
high  school,  the  time  of  the  latter  would  profitably  be  devoted 
to  other  subjects.  But  if  exi)erience  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
pupil  upon  finishing  the  grammar  school  course  has  just  attained 
that  degree  of  facility  in  drawing,  as  well  as  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  which  would  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study  with  practical 
and  fruitful  results,  then  the  continuance  of  drawing  in  the  high 
school,  during  a  part  of  the  course,  would  be  much  to  Ikj  desired. 

The  subject  which  we  are  considering,  like  all  other  subjects 
in  the  broad  field  of  educatioiif^l  science,  is  a  practical  one.  For 
such  questions  as  the  details  of  our  curricula,  the  greatest  economy 
of  time,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  studies,  the  most  effective 
methods  of  i)resentation,  how  to  introduce  new  subjects  without 
overcrowding  the  old. — for  these  there  is  needed  the  highest 
practical  wisdom.  We  think  that  some  advancement  has  been 
made  in  our  secondary  schools,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ;  it  is  natural  and  hopeful  to  think  that  both  here 
and  in  all  other  departments  of  our  school-work  we  shall  make 
further  and  continuous  progress. 


Though  we  fail  indeed, — 

You  —  I  —  a  score  of  such  weak  workers,  —  He 
Fails  never.  If  He  cannot  work  by  us. 

He  will  work  over  us.  Does  He  want  a  man. 
Much  less  a  woman,  think  you?  Ever}’  time 
The  star  winks  there,  so  many  souls  are  born, 
Who  all  shall  work  too.  Let  our  own  be  calm  : 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  beneath  those  stars. 
Impatient  that  we’re  nothing. 


—  Mrs.  Brotvning. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  lALfE  OF  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 

BV  WILLIAM  A.  MKKHILL,  MIAMI  I’XIVKHSITY. 

PKOBAHLY  there  is  no  (juestion  more  often  aimed  at  college 
graduates  than  this  :  What  is  the  use  of  grinding  away  at 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  all  the  'ologies  ?  And  the  (luestion 
is  often  asked  in  good  faith,  and  we  all  ought  to  he  provided  with 
an  answer.  The  intellectual  aristocrat  might  reply  with  a  general 
negative,  and  very  possibly  the  answer  would  he  correct,  for  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  with  the  single  exception  of  teaching, 
college  learning  has  no  cash  value,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  where  one  can  take  his  Latin,  (Ireek,  and  Mathematics,  and 
turn  them  into  money.  Now  all  knowledge  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  into  the  immediately  useful  and  the 
potentially  useful:  into  that  which  perfects  a  man  in  his  trade  or 
profession,  and  that  which  increases  the  mental  stature  of  the  man. 
We  all  know  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  the  poet  descrilx^s 
the  hewing  of  the  shi})  timber  ;  the  artisan  accomplishes  his  work, 
hut  the  labor  increases  the  strength  of  the  man.  The  two  results 
go  together.  In  the  language  of  philosopliy,  there  is  the  objective 
result  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  subjective  result  of  the 
increased  power  of  the  actor.  Now,  when  the  task  is  a  mental 
one  and  not  physical,  the  strength  of  the  mind  is  increased  just  as 
the  strength  of  the  arm  of  Homer's  shij)  carpenter  was  ;  and  that 
is  what  we  mean  by  mental  disci])line.  This  mental  discipline  i.s 
one  of  the  great  aims  of  education.  The  man  must  possess  him¬ 
self,  must  have  full  control  over  his  InKlily  furniture  ;  and  this 
control  is  most  easily  and  surely  gained  by  a  carefully  arranged 
mentid  curriculum  ;  a  course  of  intellectual  gymnastics  which  will 
do  for  the  mind  what  the  gymnasium  does  for  the  body. 

The  great  object  of  a  lilieral  education  is  not  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  :  it  is  the  teaching  of  wisdom.  Hoys  go  to  college  and 
men  come  from  it.  And  conse(j[uently  the  course  of  study  is  not 
planned  for  the  making  of  good  lawyers,  doctors,  chemists,  and 
merchants  ;  but  to  make  men,  well-tleveloped  men,  physically  and 
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mentalh'.  And  hence  the  practical  value  consists  in  the  elevation 
of  character,  in  the  more  lively  sympathy  with  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  in  the  increase  of  mental  power  noted 
above.  We  claim  that,  other  things  being  eciual,  the  lil)erally 
educated  man  is  a  man  of  greater  power,  of  greater  influence  in 
the  community  ;  that  his  training  strengthens  him  for  any  calling 
in  life  ;  hnt  above  all,  that  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  higher  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  is  vastly  greater.  This  is  the  great  advantage  ;  this 
more  than  compensates  for  the  trouble  and  time  spent  in  the  clas.s- 
room.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  able  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  i)ainting, 
to  be  delighted  with  a  musical  .symphony,  to  see  poetic  beauty  ? 
“■  But  this  i)ower  is  special  and  technical ;  it  belongs  to  the  artist, 
the  mnsician,  the  poet.*’  Very  true  :  so  it  does,  in  its  j)erfection, 
but  the  lower  degree  of  enjoyment  accpiired  by  general  culture 
gives  [)leasure  also.  Imagine  for  a  moment,  the  plan  of  life  on 
which  a  savag**  lives  ;  imagine  the  whole  teaching  of  history  and 
the  heritage  of  cidture  swept  away  from  us.  Even  the  Philistine 
can  see  the  dlli’erence  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man ; 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
one.  If,  then,  there  is  an  unconscious  cultivation  gained  from  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live,  which  all  regard  as  valuable,  how 
much  more  valuable  is  that  si)ecial  and  direct  cultivation  gained 
by  a  lilxiial  education  ? 

But  the  most  frequent  (juestioning  is  that  of  results.  The  skei)- 
tic  tells  us  that  the  great  men  of  our  country  are  not  college  men. 
This  (piestion  is  not  new  ;  it  used  to  be  discussed  at  Rome  in 
(’icero's  time.  In  the  oration  for  Archias,  Cicero  tells  us  that  he 
has  known  learned  fools  who  have  been  to  school,  and  great  men 
who  have  not ;  but  when  a  man  with  brains  is  educated  then  the 
best  results  follow.  In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  we  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  great  men  have  l>een  college  bred;  and  if,  in 
our  young  country,  the  o[)posite  principle  seems  to  hold,  we  may 
fall  back  on  the  experience  of  history  for  our  great  principle,  and 
may  meet  objectors  with  Cicero’s  dictum.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  great  man  ;  would  he  have  been  less  great  if  he  had  had  a  lil)eral 
training  ?  I  use  the  word  great  as  it  is  generally  used  in  such  a 
connection,  in  the  sense  of  political  greatness.  This  kind  of  great¬ 
ness  depends  most  largely  on  executive  ability  which  is  inlwrn. 
It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  colleges  for  not  turning  out  great  admin¬ 
istrators  ;  nor  is  it  just  to  claim  that  liberal  culture  and  admiiiLs- 
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trative  ability  are  incompatible.  The  best  exponents  of  culture 
in  the  Roman  world  were  Cicero  and  Ciesar ;  the  former  was  mml- 
erately  successful  in  executive  work,  and  the  latter  remarkably 
so.  The  colleges  cannot  create,  they  can  only  develop  what  comes 
to  them  ;  and  if  a  literary  man  is  a  failure  in  political  life,  it  should 
l>e  no  more  astonishing  than  the  failure  of  a  machiidst  to  do  car¬ 
penter's  work.  We  must  reiterate  the  principle  again  and  again 
that  the  task  of  the  college  is  to  develop  the  whole  man,  and  m»t 
a  part  of  him :  and  therefore  adverse  criticism  must  l)e  directed 
against  the  result  as  a  whole,  not  against  the  least  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  natural  endowment  of  the  man,  (u-  failure  in  some  technical 
specialization  in  the  work  of  the  world. 


ENGLISH  WOMEN  AND  ENGLISH  MANNERS 


BY  MRS.  n.  K.  MONKOK 


The  social  life  of  a  people  is  measured  by  the  capabilities  of  its 
women.  The  attainments  of  a  nation  are  best  understood 
by  studying  its  typical  individuals.  Englishmen  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  seen  by  Americans,  either  in  pereon  as  visitom  or  through 
the  eyes  of  the  newspaper  reporter,  but  English  women  are  not 
travellei's,  talk  but  little  in  public,  and  are  not  interviewed. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  large  number  of  elegant 
women,  mostly  in  educational  and  literary  circles,  and  a  word 
concerning  them  may  interest  you. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  anti-vivi¬ 
section  movement,  is  by  far  the  greatest  woman,  intellectually,  that 
I  met  in  England.  I  do  not  now  rememl>er  any  person  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  man  or  woman,  in  my  own  land,  who  shows  such  ready  wit, 
great  information,  and  broad  human  sympathy.  I  liave  already 
devoted  an  article  to  Miss  Cobl)e  and  her  various  kinds  of  work 
for  society  and  for  animals,  and  shall  not  therefore  speak  further 
of  her. 

A  book  called  “  The  Great  Treason,”  a  story  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  has  been  republished  in  America  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Library,  also  by  Lovell  and  by  Munro,  which  shows  that 
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our  publishers  believe  it  to  be  salable  even  in  America.  The 
book  is  written  in  some  measure  from  an  American  standpoint, 
and  shows  great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  peojde,  yet  the 
writer's  knowledge  is  a  purely  theoretic  one,  which  makes  tlie 
book  all  the  more  marvelous.  The  author’s  name  is  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  M.  Marks,  but  her  Ijooks  are,  I  lielieve,  published  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Mary  A.  M.  lloppons. 

Mrs.  .Marks  is  the  author  of  the  “  Five  (.'hirnney  Farm,”  “All 
the  World's  a  Stage,”  “A  Story  of  (’romwell,”  “Miss  Montizam- 
U'rt,”  and  “  Masters  of  the  Woi  ld.”  Another,  called  “  The 
Locket,”  will  soon  be  published  by  Bently  A  Son,  making  in  all 
seven  l>ooks  which  she  has  written  since  1878.  Several  of  these 
are  in  three  volumes.  * 

I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Marks  one  evening  in  July.  She  lives  in  a  Ixiautiful  home  on 
Adelaide  Hoad,  and  is  herself  an  ideal  English  woman. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  picture  I  have  of  her  as  she 
sits  in  her  dainty  drawing-room.  She  wore  an  English  dress  of 
soft  gray  satin,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  material  suspended  from 
the  l>elt ;  a  deep  lace  collar,  and  lare  old  yellow  lace  in  the  .sleeves, 
which  came  only  l)elow  the  ell)ow.  Her  l>eautiful  light  hair, 
slightly  mixed  with  gray,  curls  annind  lier  forehead  and  neck  like 
a  girl's,  with  just  a  small  coil  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head  by 
a  filigree  cond>.  She  is  about  the  last  ])erson  you  would  single 
out  fn  a  room  full  of  women  as  an  industrious,  literary  worker. 
As  her  dainty  hands,  sparkling  with  gems,  glanced  in  and  out 
of  her  fancy  work,  they  gave  nc)  suggestion  of  using  the  pen. 

Mr.  Marks  is  a  cultivated  gentleman,  but  being  a  banker,  is 
al)sent  all  day ;  the  two  girls,  probably  eleven  and  thirteen,  are  in 
school;  so  Mrs.  Marks  has  time  for  writing.  She  has  an  ideal 
study.  A  room  with  a  beautiful  south  exposure,  overlooking  a 
well-kept  garden  :  about  3,000  lx)oks  on  shelves  and  on  revolving 
bookcases,  little  artistic  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  and  a  desk  of  superior 
workmansbip,  with  every  pigeon-hole  lettered  and  in  perfect  order, 
showing  not  only  the  literary  woman  but  the  good  housekeei)er. 
Mr.  Maiks  is  a  lover  of  old  furniture,  and  I  saw  two  oldfashioned 
clocks  of  fine  mosaic  wood  work,  and  chairs  of  William  the  IV.'s 
day,  which  were  ex(iuisitely  carved.  The  whole  house,  excej)t 
the  libiai-y,  had  the  air  of  the  last  century,  which  was  very  plea.s- 
ing. 
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The  conversation  was  as  clioice  as  the  people.  With  views  of  old 
London,  the  Charterhouse,  photograi)hs  of  neaily  every  spot  men¬ 
tioned  by  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  with  reminiscences 
of  authors  and  incidents,  the  hours  flew,  making  the  evening  with 
Mr.  and  M  i*s.  Marks,  their  sister,  and  two  other  friends,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  in  my  l>ondon  exj>erienee. 

Another  home  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  was  that 
of  the  Miss  Kidleys,  of  Helsi/.e  Park.  'Die  house  is  one  of  those 
perfectly  vine-clad  ones  (of  English  ivy),  which  gives  an  air  of 
antiquity,  repose,  and  coolness,  peculiar  to  the  old  homes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  The  halls,  staircases,  and  rooms  are  spacious. 

Miss  Ridley  is  the  author  of  two  books,  “  Fnder  the  Waves” 
and  “  Better  than  (iood.”  and  contributes  many  short  stoiies  and 
essays  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  An  Ameiiean  publisher 
republished  one  of  her  stories  and  had  the  grace  to  send  her  *200 
of  his  profits.  Miss  .lane  Ridley,  the  younger  of  tin;  sisters,  has 
published  a  little  book  of  poems  which  are  gems  (tf  deep  feeling 
and  sentiment.  These  ladies  are  of  an  older  branch  of  the  family 
of  Bishop  Ridley,  who  suffered  martyrdom  foi'  heresy  at  Oxford  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary. 

I  had  the  })leasure  of  being  invited  many  times  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  home.  Tlie  Miss  Ridleys  themselves,  the  clever,  bright  [)eople 
I  met  arouml  their  table,  their  own  reminiscences  of  Tennyson, 
Browning.  Anna  'J'hackeray,  .Miss  Mul(K-h  (Mrs.  (  raik),  their 
intimate  acejuaintance  with  most  of  the  English  writers  of 
their  day,  made  the  conversation  with  them  ami  their  friends  one 
of  the  enrichments  of  m3'  visit. 

In  other  articles  I  mention  more  fullv  Miss  Davies  who  founded 
(lirton.  Miss  Buss,  .Miss  lieale  and  Miss  Hughes,  who  are  presi¬ 
dents  of  colleges,  Mrs.  Sophia  Brvant,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of 
London  L  niversit}'.  and  othei's.  Fhe  women  I  met  left  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  gentle  refinement,  of  broad  knowledge,  of  sympathetic 
kindness,  that  was  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected. 

In  eveiy  house  tea  is  served  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Tea,  bread  and  butter,  jam  and  cake  are  the  simple  refreshments 
offered.  This  is  the  universal  calling  hour,  and  the  eating  and 
di  inking  do  awsiv  with  formalitv,  and  make  the  hour  one  of  genu¬ 
ine  sociabilitv. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  English  have  bad  man- 
nei's;  that  thev  are  rude  if  vou  are  not  introduced.  I  stopi>ed  all 
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kinds  of  people  to  iisk  the  wav,  to  imiuire  about  statues,  old  houses, 
(juaiiit  and  (pieer  things  of  every  kind,  and  uuiforiuly  1  reeeived 
a  courteous  response,  riie  clerks  in  shops  are  much  more  atten¬ 
tive  than  Americans,  the  railroad  employees  are  polite,  and  the 
baggage  smasher  does  not  exist,  d'he  comforts  of  our  railway 
trains  are  much  greater,  and  our  system  of  checks  much  more  con¬ 
venient  than  tlieir  method  of  identifying  baggage,  but  the  courtesy 
equals  our  best. 

Once  inside  their  “ancient  homes  of  ordered  peace,”  as  Tenny¬ 
son  calls  them,  there  is  found  a  (piiet  elegance,  a  subtle,  pervading 
atmosphere  of  comfort,  ease,  and  welcome,  which  lingers  in 
memory  lung  after  the  visit  is  ended. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  or  to  visit  is  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  different  means  of  reaching  the  place,  the  time  trains 
leave  .and  return,  and  many  other  particulars  of  direction  very 
hel[)ful  to  the  stranger. 

.\  letter  of  introduction  in  England  means  more  than  with  us  ; 
it  means  an  amount  of  kindly  attention  which  makes  you  wish 
you  were  more  worthy  <>f  the  charming  hospitality.  Nor  does  their 
kindness  end  in  their  own  country.  In  Edinburg  and  (ilasgow, 
friends  ( I  cannot  think  of  them  as  strangers)  met  me,  saying  “We 
have  received  letters  from  our  fiiends  in  London,  asking  us  to  see 
that  you  enjoy  your  visit  in  Scotland.”  'Fheir  presence  gave  an 
added  zest  to  the  wonders  of  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns. 

The  average  scholarship  of  the  better  classes  is  higher  than  the 
education  in  our  own  l)est  circles,  hut  a  thousand  English  people 
taken  at  random  would  fall  much  below  a  thousand  people  chosen 
in  the  same  m  inner  in  any  [)artof  the  Enited  States.  This  simply 
shows  that  their  university  education  is  l)etter  than  our  collegiate, 
but  that  our  public  schools  do  better,  farther-reaching  work  than 
their  national  schools. 

A  visit  abroad  will  make  one  more  intensely  American.  His 
rejisons  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression,  the  average  of 
human  hap[>iness  is  greater  in  the  Republic  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  he  is  a  blind  egotist  wdio  .sees  good  in  none  but  his 
own. 

An  American  will  recognize  Englisli  superiority  in  universities, 
more  attention  even  by  middle  class  people  to  the  tine  arts,  l>etter 
civil  service,  wdiich  is  purely  competitive  and  not  a  matter  of 
l)olitical  influence  ;  a  gentler,  subtler  refinement  in  the  best  social 
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circles.  He  will  glory  in  American  superiority  in  a  higher  average 
intelligence,  more  modern  improvements,  and  hence  greater  physical 
comforts  in  average  homes,  better  railioad  facilities,  no  army, 
much  higher  temperance  sentiment,  no  union  of  church  and  state, 
no  law  of  primogeniture,  an  elective  executive,  a  more  inex[)en- 
sive  form  of  government,  an  aristocracy  of  achievement  and  not 
of  inheritance.  Each  point  enumerated  would  admit  of  much 
elaboration. 

Practically  they  are  as  free  as  we  are  ;  in  fact,  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  much  greater.  I  would  like  to  see  an  Ameiican 
who  would  venture  to  put  a  gate  across  a  public  street  in  the 
center  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  as  is  done  in  several  places 
in  London,  or  to  demand  an  annual  renUil  for  a  graveyard  because 
the  land  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  We  have  fully  learned  that 
the  public  have  rights  upon  which  no  private  interest  dare  iiitrude. 

VII. 

Tin:  CAMHItllMiK  TRAIXlNi;  (’OI.I.KdK  KOI:  WOMKN. 

In  the  higher  education  of  women  in  (Ireat  Pritain,  no  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  is  doing  a  work  more  far-reaching,  more  per¬ 
manent,  or  more  distinctive  than  this  Training  ('ollege.  It 
perfectly  tills  my  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  a  Normal  School. 
It  is  strictly  a  professional  college. 

No  student  is  admitted  who  does  not  possess  either  a  university 
degree  or  a  university  certificate.  The  students  of  this  year  are 
women  who  have  taken  the  degree  at  the  London  Pnivei'sity,  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  at  (Jirton  and  Newnham  ('olleges  of 
Cambridge,  students  of  Somerville  Hall,  Oxfonl,  from  the  Vic¬ 
toria  University  ;  the  others  have  taken  the  degree  examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  ('ambridge,  Oxford,  or  are  graduates  of 
Mason’s  College,  Birmingham,  the  Ladies'  (’Ollege,  ('heltenham, 
Bedford  ('ollege,  London,  or  the  Kensington  School  of  Science. 

This  year  one  of  the  young  women  of  the  college,  a  student 
from  (iirton,  after  her  degree  examination,  was  appointed  to  an 
excellent  position  as  teacher.  This  position  she  filled  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  head  mistress,  but  at  the  end  of  a  term  the  young 
lady  decided  to  Ixi  traiued,  l)ecause  she  was  not  doing  her  work 
satisfactorily  to  herself.  Miss  Hughes,  the  [)rincipal.  pro{)hesies 
for  her  a  grand  future  of  successful  teaching. 
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Just  here  ii  word  coiieeniiiig  AILss  Huglies  herself  will  interest 
vour  readers.  She  was  a  student  at  Ne\vnham  C’ollege  for  four 
years,  and  took  a  “  first  class  ”  in  the  .Moral  Science  Tripos  in 
1884.  and  was  j)laced  second  in  the  second  class  of  the  History 
Tripos  in  188o.  She  was  for  four  years  assistant  mistress  at  the 
Ladies’  College  at  Cheltenham,  in  some  respects  the  lx!St  resident 
school  for  girls  in  England. 

I  said  to  Miss  Hughes,  “Hut  (’amhridge  gives  you  no  degree, 
oidy  a  certificate,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  'if  you  were  a 
man,  you  know  enough  to  take  a  degree,'  did  that  not  annoy  you, 
as  you  ranked  first  in  your  examinations?”  “Oh  no,  I  rather 
enjoyed  seeing  the  Moral  Science  men  of  my  year,  whom  I  had 
psussed  in  the  lace,  walk  up  and  take  their  degrees.  We  women 
are  working  for  scholarship,  not  for  its  outward  signs.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  has  given  us  women  what  we  want  most, — 
permission  to  attend  the  lectures,  permission  to  be  examined  and 
know  the  result,  so  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  title  of  .M.  A.,, 
and  the  right  to  wear  a  gown." 

.M  iss  Hughes  is  filled  with  a  divine  professional  enthusiasm. 
Perceiving  how  often  even  fine  scholars  fail  to  develop  properly  the 
minds  committed  to  their  care,  she  is  determined  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  this  a  thoroughly  efficient  training  school  for 
teachers.  When  she  finds  a  young  woman  who  will  not  make  a 
good  teacher,  she  kindly  informs  her,  and  thus  ])revents  a  dismal 
failure  in  after  life. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and  has  l)eeii 
lilnjially  assisted  in  the  way  of  lectures,  not  only  by  university 
men  in  Cambridge,  but  by  teachei*s  from  many  parts  of  England. 

The  students  have  for  training  the  l)enefit  of  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  Pedagogics  provided  by  the  University  for  male  stu¬ 
dents.  Hut  men  do  not,  to  aiuy  extent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
course.  'Phe  average  man  thinks  if  he  knows  enough  to  teach, 
the  science  or  the  art  of  teaching  will  take  care  of  itself.  Many 
('ambridge  men  have,  however,  in  view  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  was  in  the  ('ambridge  course  that  Dr.  Fitch's  admirable  lect¬ 
ures  on  teaching  were  given. 

There  is  now  an  examination  for  teachers  provided  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  and  the  students  in  training  take  this  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  their  coui-se.  It  includes  four  pages  on  the 
theory,  practice,  and  history  of  e<lucation,  and  each  student  sub- 
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mits  three  sets  of  notes  on  lessons,  and  "ives  one  lesson  liefore  an 
insjieetor  appointed  hy  the  university. 

Not  the  least  educational  influenee  at  this  collejre  is  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  society  of  this  old  university  town.  'I'he  environment 
of  these  academic  shades  with  their  centuries  of  tiadition,  [liety. 
liistoi'}',  and  learning,  is  an  enrichment  which  will  make  the  jear 
spent  at  the  training  college  the  dividing  year  of  a  lifetime. 

The  course  embraces  only  thirty  weeks,  and  consists  of  the  art, 
theory,  and  history  of  e<lucation,  psychology  applied  to  education 
and  jiractice  of  education,  with  elocution,  singing,  drawing,  calis¬ 
thenics,  ethics,  instruction  in  school  hygiene  with  reference  to 
comfort,  convenience,  ventilation  and  drainage,  with  a  short 
“  And)ulance  course,”  which  is  a  in  eparation  for  accidents. 

The  teachers  closely  su[)ervise  the  application  of  the  jirinciples 
taught.  If  in  one  of  the  elasses  of  the  .school  where  students 
teach,  a  [lupil  is  found  to  lx*  sulky,  passionate,  or  dnll,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology  and  ethics  are  discussed,  and  the  student- 
teacher  encourageil  to  give  the  child  such  attention  that  the 
<lithculty  is  overcome.  If  a  course  of  lectures  has  just  been  given 
on  the  liest  methods  of  teaching  history  or  geograjihy,  the  student 
is  expected  at  once  to  apply  such  methods  as  met  his  ap}»roval, 
and  thus  test  their  elliciency. 

A  course  in  Sloy<l  ( [uonounced  sloid ).  which  is  a  system  of  sci¬ 
entific' carpentering  suitable  for  .school  children,  is  given.  I  never 
knew  Ix'fore  that  a  woman  could  do  such  line  work  in  wood  as  1 
•saw  there,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  create  a  wider 
interest  in  America  than  for  some  of  our  leading  normal  schools 
to  invite  .Mi.ss  Hughes  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  lx?fore  them, 
illustrating  the  same  hy  doing  the  work  lH.*fore  the  .school.  If  a 
man  were  to  give  the  same  course,  girls  would  say,  ‘‘That  is  all 
right  for  the  male  teachers,  hut  we  cannot  do  that.”  Mi.ss  Hughes 
would  .soon  assure  them  that  they  too  can  teai  h  this  new  depart¬ 
ment. 

From  an  old  English  parsonage  down  hy  the  sea, 

Tlierc  came  in  the  twilight  a  message  to  mo  : 

Its  quaint  Saxon  legend,  deeply  engraven. 

Hath  ,  as  it  seems  to  me,  teaching  for  heaveij. 

And  through  the  hours  the  (piiet  words  ring 
Like  a  low  inspiration,  —  Doe  »/e  nerte  tfn/n(je. 


—  Splertefi. 
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All  good  citizens  of  our  country  will  rejoice  that  the  lottery  scheme 
in  North  Dakota  has  been  defeated  by  the  legislature.  It  is 
understood  that  Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague,  president  of  the  State 
University,  was  specially  active  in  defeating  the  bill.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  we  learn  that  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  friends  of  the  bill 
has  been  manifested  in  reducing  by  $icxx)  Colonel  Sprague’s  salary. 
This  should  certainly  re-act  in  his  favor  and  to  their  everlasting  dis¬ 
grace. 

^I'^IIE  reports  of  the  international  exposition  in  Paris  last  vear  have 
1.  scarcely  died  away  before  the  American  mind  is  being  filled  with 
discussions  concerning  the  great  exposition  to  be  held  somewhere  in 
1892,  commemorating  the  four  huntlredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  this  new  world  by  Columbus. 

At  the  meeting  held  recently  in  New  York  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  discussion 
was  long,  earnest,  and  excellent  concerning  the  educational  exhibit 
which  ought  to  be  a  prominent  part  of  this  great  exhibit.  VV’^hether  the 
place  shall  finally  prove  to  be  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  or 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  clear  that  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  country 
should  unite  harmoniously  in  making  this  exhibit  full  and  complete, 
that  all  America  and  the  old  world  may  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  it  is  done  by  our  American  system  of  education. 

rp^IIE  United  States  Senate  has,  after  a  long  delay,  confirmed  Gen- 
JL  eral  Morgan  as  Indian  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Dorchester  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  Schools.  This  action  on  their  part  is  simple  justice, 
and  is  both  good  policy  and  good  judgment.  Neither  could  the  party 
of  the  national  administration  afibrd  to  do  otherwise.  The  result  wdll 
prove  that  no  better  and  no  more  important  appointments  have  been 
made  by  this  administration.  They  are  competent  men,  familiar  with 
educational  problems  and  in  hearty  sympathy  w'ith  American  ideas, 
and  the  American  theory  of  education  and  system  of  public  schools.  It 
is  doubtful  if  better  results  to  our  Republican  institutions  will  flow 
from  any  appointments  of  the  past  year,  than  will  follow'  in  the  line  of 
educational  afl'airs  from  their  confirmation. 

Now  let  this  fifty-first  congress,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  second 
century  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  pass  a  National  Educational  Bill, 
which  will  prove  eflectual  in  overcoming  the  illiteracy  of  the  South, 
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and  free  institutions  will  have  been  strenjjfthened  and  their  perpetuity 
guaranteed  for  ages  to  come.  All  true  American  educators  cannot  hut 
rejoice  at  the  present  hopeful  outlook,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  Senate 
for  an  important  duty  well  performed. 

TVV'^O  years  ago,  the  Louisana  Education  Society  extorted  from  a 
reluctant  legislature  a  statute  compelling  the  city  council  of  New 
Orleans  to  appropriate  the  moderate  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  annually,  to  the  common  schools  of  a  city  of  three 
hundred  thousand  people.  So  persistent  and  malignant  had  been  the 
warfare  against  the  common  schools,  that  this  achievement  was  hailed 
as  an  intrenchment  against  a  rising  tide  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
public  education  in  a  flood.  Of  course,  the  reformed”  city  council  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  law,  voting  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  instead, 
which  practically  reduces  the  school  term  to  five  or  six  months,  unless 
extended  by  applying  the  starvation  system  to  the  teachers.  And  this 
while  the  V'olunteer  Fire  Department,  the  great  political  machine  of 
the  city,  is  kept  in  funds  sufficient  to  do  its  high  l*ehest  of  governing 
this  lottery-cursed  and  sorely  afflicted  metropolis.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  sustains  the  city  council  and  declares 
the  law  unconstitutional,  and,  since  there  can  be  no  public  taxation 
for  education  in  the  state,  the  common  school  is  left  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  a  city  government  that,  called  by  whatever  name,  can  be  trusted 
to  do  the  work  of  its  enemies. 

The  leading  newspaper,  whose  former  editor,  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
is  now  flourishing  as  the  great  mining  prince  of  Honduras,  denounces 
the  Blair  bill  and  declares  that  the  entire  high  school  grade  of  public 
education  should  be  abolished.  It  is  against  this  kind  of  opposition 
that  an  eflective  system  of  National  aid  should  come  to  the  relief  of  that 
devoted  common  school  public  which  in  every  Southern  state  is  fight¬ 
ing  the  sometimes  almost  hopeless  fight  of  the  people  against  the  classes 
and  combinations  that  in  every  land  are  plotting  to  defraud  the  children 
of  the  millions  of  that  education  which  is  the  people’s  bread  of  life. 

COMMON  school  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  its  diverse  adversaries.  The  other  day,  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  of  laboring  people,  in  Cooper  Union  Hall,  declared  that  the  public 
school  accommodations  of  New  York  are  worse  than  in  any  city  ;  that 
the  appropriations  for  schools  bear  no  due  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  that  twenty  thousand  children,  applying,  were 
turned  away,  last  year  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  an  eflective  compulsory 
education  law.  Yet,  probably,  two-thirds  of  these  people  vote  steadily 
for  the  men  and  organizations  that,  for  years,  as  far  as  education  goes. 


have  been  everywhere  figliting  tlie  common  school  with  the  energv  of 
a  gigantic  despotism  that  already  reads  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Year  after  vear,  the  Board  of  Apportionment  obstinatelv  cuts  down  the 
moderate  estimate  of  the  School  Board,  when  they  have  onlv  to  look 
into  the  streets  to  find  thousands  of  the  unschooled.  At  the  same  time, 
we  find  occasionally  an  eminent  university  man,  like  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  denouncing  the  whole  upper  grade  of  public  education  in  the 
city,  including  the  Normal  College,  in  language  that  reads  like  an  echo 
of  Tammany  Hall;  a  metropolitan  press  that  rarely  has  a  good  word 
for  the  schools;  journals  and  magazines  of  a  higher  culture  and  sci¬ 
ence  pushing  the  most  ultra  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the  state  ; 
one  of  them  richly  earning  its  new  title,  given  it  by  Senator  Blair,  of 
‘•A  Bureau  of  Mendacity,”  in  its  scandalous  campaign  against  national 
aid  to  education  and  persistent  misrepresentation  of  school  afi'airs  in 
the  South.  A  re-reading  of  that  almost  forgotten  volume  :  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  New  York,”  by  Mr.  William 
Oland  Bourne,  will  recall  the  significant  fact  that,  from  its  earliest  set¬ 
tlement,  the  city  has  been  the  grand  arena  in  which  popular  education 
has  met  every  opposing  agency  in  deadly  conflict.  The  battle  is  not 
yet  wholly  won  and,  for  a  generation  to  come,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  this  republic  where  broad  educational  statesmanship  will  be  in  such 
constant  demand  as  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

ONE  good  result  of  the  Arbor  Day  celebrations,  now  becoming  al¬ 
most  universal,  may  be  the  education  of  American  children  into 
a  habit  of  common  respect  and  rev-erence  for  eminent  persons  now  alive, 
as  well  as  “the  great  departed.”  Only  a  busy  reader  of  our  American 
newspaper  realizes  to  what  an  extent  the  wretched  habit  of  cynical, 
contemptuous,  and  malignant  disparagement  of  leading  men  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  our  all  powerful  journalism.  The  obscure  reporter 
or  ready  writer,  of  either  sex,  gives  to  three-fourths  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  their  only  estimate  of  congressional  celebrities.  There  are  whole 
regions  of  the  country  where  the  youth  never  see  the  name  of  any  states¬ 
man  of  a  political  creed  opposed  to  the  local  preference,  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  insinuation  or  direct  charge  which,  if  true,  should 
banish  any  man  from  respectable  society.  It  was  a  grim  joke  of  a  great 
newspaper,  that  the  first  day  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  devoted  to  speeches  in  honor  of  a  deceased  member, 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  member  had  said  a  kind  or  respect¬ 
ful  word  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 

If  we  are  told  that  public  men  and  eminent  persons  generally  deserve 
what  we  are  so  fond  of  saying  about  them,  then  in  heaven’s  name  let 
us  set  the  children  to  planting  trees  in  honor  of  people  whose  reputa- 


tion  has  come  forth  unsullied  from  this  carnival  of  defamation,  which 
makes  public  life  and  eminent  station  a  sort  of  public  pillory.  It  would 
be  a  profitable  exercise,  after  the  tree  has  been  planted  to  honor  the 
name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  nation’s  noblest  representatives  of  literature, 
education,  statesmanship,  or  public  spirit,  to  read  a  selection  of  “  ele¬ 
gant  extracts  ”  from  contemporary  journals,  in  which  these  same  per¬ 
sons  have  been  assailed  with  all  the  artillery  of  invective  and  held  up 
to  the  people  of  their  own  day  as  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  follw 
fraud,  public  and  private  baseness  in  high  places.  It  will  be  a  dark 
day  for  this  Republic  when  respect  for  public  authorities  and,  at  least, 
ordinary  fairness  of  judgment  in  the  criticism  of  public  men  and  eminent 
people  of  every  sort  has  become  a  worn-out  fashion. 

G''  EXERAL  MORGAN’S  plan  of  Indian  schools  in  its  fulness  of 
"  detail,  in  its  unity  of  object,  and  its  coherence  is  his  own.  But 
he  gives  as  its  chief  claim  to  consideration  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
common  school  system.  This  is  something  that  Americans  appreciate. 

It  has  also  another  claim  which  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  people  are 
far  from  forgetting.  It  looks  to  the  fulfilling  of  old  promises  made 
only  to  be  broken,  because  those  to  whom  they  were  made  were  too 
weak  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  made  before  the  days  of  contract 
schools,  which  were  really  entered  into  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  what 
was  sometime  to  be  literally  carriecl  out.  For,  where  are  those  school- 
houses  to  be  dotted  all  over  the  reservation,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher 
to  every  thirty  Indian  children,  that  the  government  treaties  have  prom¬ 
ised  tribe  after  tribe,  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  or  fifty  years 
If  we  had  kept  these  promises  when  they  were  made,  by  this  time  the 
Indian  question  would  have  lost  the  largest  curve  of  its  interrogation 
point. 

VV’hat  a  strange  turn  of  fate  it  is  that  the  battle  over  the  American 
institution  that  w'e  are  proudest  of.  our  public  schools,  should  rage 
hottest  in  our  highest  place  over  the  fate  of  the  Indian  !  For  if  this 
plan  for  the  beginning  of  equal  chances  for  the  Indian  fail  in  congress, 
there  is  not  an  ecclesiasticism  in  the  world  that  will  not  share  in  the 
triumph  over  the  public  schools.  And  these  are  the  last  power  that  we 
can  aflbrd  to  see  defeated. 

We  have  always  thought  of  the  Indian  last  —  wdien  we  have  thought 
of  him  at  all.  But  to-day,  to  be  just  to  him  has  come  to  be  our  best 
defense  against  a  secession  which,  if  more  subtle  than  the  Southern 
rebellion,  is  no  less  real,  and  even  more  fatal.  The  neglected  cause  ot 
the  weakest  is  always  avenged  by  fate  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

The  American  government  has  promised  the  schoolhouses  and  the 
teachers  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  American  people  mean  that  their- 
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pledge  shall  be  kept  by  the  universal  education  of  the  Indian  youth. 
They  mean  it  none  the  less  because  the  granting  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  by  the  American  government  to  its  wards  upon  American  soil  is 
opposed  by  ecclesiasticism,  that  power  which  in  proportion  to  its  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  nation  has  always  proved  that  nation’s  incapacity  for  self- 
government. 

This  plan  of  General  Morgan’s  opens  up  Indian  education  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  any  contract  schools  would  ever  undertake,  while  it 
leaves  a/i  the  people  free  to  aid  in  any  way,  and  at  the  same  time  leads 
the  government  to  a  faithful,  if  a  tardy,  fulfillment  of  its  pledges. 


N FENCER'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

Mr.  EDITOR:  —  “The  First  Principles”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  is  divided  by  the  author  into  two  parts.  Part  i  treats  of 
the  “  Unknowable,”  and  Part  2  of  the  “  Knowable.”  Under  the 
Unknowable  are  the  five  sub-divisions: — i.  Religion  and  Science; 
2.  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas;  3.  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas;  4.  The 
Relativity  of  all  knowledge;  5.  The  Reconciliation. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  II.  Henderson’s  criticisms  on  my  article,  I  make 
the  following  quotations  :  “  The  Analysis  of  every  hypothesis  proves, 

not  simply  that  no  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is 
even  thinkable.  And  thus  the  mystery  which  all  religions  recognize, 
turns  out  to  be  a  far  more  transcendent  mystery  than  any  of  them  sus¬ 
pect —  not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  mystery.” — Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas.,  page  46.,  First  Principles. 

Again,  “Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  then,  are  all  representative  reali¬ 
ties  that  cannot  be  comprehended,”  and  he  concludes  the  paragraph 
thus:  —  “  He,  more  than  any  other,  truly  that  in  its  ultimate 

essence  nothing  can  be  known.”  —  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas.,  pages  66 
and  d”.  First  Principles. 

“  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas  and  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  alike  turn 
out  to  be  mere  symbols  of  the  actual,  not  cognitions  of  it.” —  Page  68., 
First  Principles. 

Again,  “  Hence  the  most  abstract  conception,  to  which  science  is 
slowly  approaching,  is  one  that  merges  into  the  inconceivable  or 
unthinkable,  by  the  dropping  of  all  concrete  elements  of  thought.”  — 
The  Reconciliation,  page  /04,  First  Principles. 

Further  :  “  In  all  imaginable  ways  we  find  thrust  upon  us  the  truth, 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  —  nay,  are  not  even  permitted  to  con- 
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ceive  —  that  Reality  which  is  behind  tlie  veil  of  appearance;  and  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  our  duty  to  believe  (and  in  so  far  to  conceive)  that  this 
Reality  exists  in  a  certain  defined  manner.  Shall  we  call  this  rever¬ 
ence.^  Or  shall  we  call  it  the  reverse.^”  —  The  Reconciliation^  page 
I/O,  Pirst  Principles. 

So  far  I  have  quoted  from  the  Second  Edition  of  First  Principles, 
entered  for  copyright  1864,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  1870. 

Mr.  Spencer  either  knew  or  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
and  he  told  it,  or  he  did  not  tell  it.  When  he,  or  any  other  one  as  to 
that  matter,  lays  down  certain  ultimate  principles  as  the  very  essence  of 
a  system  of  philosophy,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  is  forced  to 
accept  conclusions  validly  deduced  from  his  premises,  or  else  turn 
around  and  repudiate  his  own  doctrine. 

It  has  happened  in  more  instances  than  one,  that  an  author  started 
out  to  prove  a  certain  theory  in  the  beginning  of  his  writings;  but 
before  he  had  completed  his  work,  he  saw  the  precipice,  and  instead  of 
falling  headlong  over  it,  he  wheeled  about  and  took  another  track.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  marches  up  to  the  brink  ;  looks  at  it  awhile  ;  hesitates ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  great  work  of  Reconciliation. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  system  of  philosophy  is  “a  one-ended  chain,”  and  he 
and  his  followers  are  continually  clutching  at  the  dangling  end  some¬ 
where  in  the  region  of  the  Unknowable. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  that  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  God,  Essence,  Motion,  Force,  etc.,  are  inconceivable  and 
unknowable,  and  that  the  essential  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Religion 
is  that  God  transcends  the  human  intellect.  His  religious  psychology 
was  admirably  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
who  said  :  —  “  The  thirty-nine  articles  should  be  condensed  into  one, 
thus:  There  is  an  Unknown,  which  I  know  that  I  cannot  know.” 

There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion,  after  admitting  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  premises,  that  Science  and  Religion  are  reconciled  in  the  Unknow¬ 
able, —  only  by  committing  intellectual  suicide, — a  fact  that  is  not 
uncommon  among  that  class  of  materialistic  philosophers. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 


The  report  is  now  circulating  that  obnoxious  monopoly  has  reached 
even  to  educational  matters.  Against  such  a  trust  all  educators  and 
influential  men  should  unite  with  the  people  in  an  earnest  protest,  so 
emphatic,  so  loud,  that  these  men  shall  not  be  able  to  consummate  an 
arrangement  which  will  simply  build  up  their  own  fortunes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  children  and  school  system  of  our  land. 
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IN  the  Education  for  June  1888,  it  was  my  privilege  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  the  Steele  Orphanage  at  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  that  wonderful  result  of  the  faith  and  energy  of  one  woman, Mrs. 
Almira  S.  Steele.  The  article  commanded  attention,  especiallv  in  the 
South,  being,  to  my  knowledge,  copied  entire  in  one  of  the  influential 
Southern  papers.  Since  then  the  work  has  so  progressed  that  a  few 
facts  gleaned  from  Mrs.  Steele’s  Annual  Report  just  received  may  be 
interesting  at  this  time. 

The  Home,  it  will  be  remembered,  started  as  Mrs.  Steele’s  personal 
property,  for  she  bought  the  land,  had  the  buildings  erected,  hired  the 
workers  and  paid  the  bills.  Desiring  it  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
she  selected  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  secured,  at  her  request,  a  state 
charter.  Then  she  deeded  the  property  over  to  them  with  the  proviso 
that  she  be  the  manager,  without  pay,  as  long  as  she  lived.  As  none 
of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  fostered  orphanages,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  Southern  real  estate  owners  were  not  as  yet  willing  to 
have  their  property  taxed  to  feed  the  “  little  blacks,”  the  work  had  to 
be  an  independent  aflair.  Left,  then,  with  the  care  of  an  institution  in 
which  had  been  put  every  cent  of  her  little  property  saved  for  herself 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Steele  went  to  work,  in  faith  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  for  its  support.  And  in  mar\'elous  ways  the 
money  has  come.  During  the  five  years  since  the  Home  was  opened 
the  entire  cash  receipts  for  the  work,  aside  from  the  county  appropria-' 
tions  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  each  child  belonging  to  Hamilton  County, 
have  been  as  follows  :  — 


First  year. 
Second  year. 
Third  year. 
Fourth  year. 
Fifth  year. 


$1,560.58 

$3,420.22 

$5,000.65 

$3’987-76 

$3»i53->9 


Last  year  the  first  legacy,  or  gift  by  will,  was  received.  This  was 
fifty  dollars,  from  a  Hebrew  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  proprietor  of 
The  Chattanooga  Times.  During  this  five  years  286  children  have 
been  received  in  the  Home,  over  a  hundred  having  been  inmates  at 
once.  Good  instruction  under  Massachusetts  Normal  School  graduates 
is  given  in  two  comfortably  furnished  schoolrooms.  The  matron  who 
has  charge  of  the  Sunday  school,  sewing  school  and  evening  instruc- 
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tion,  is  from  a  normal  school  in  Illinois,  having  been  a  teacher  under 
the  “  New  West  Commission  ”  in  Utah.  Two  of  the  helpers  are  from 
General  Armstrong’s  school  in  Hampton.  Virginia.  All  of  the  other 
assistants  in  the  Home  are  from  Massachusetts. 

The  children  who  are  old  enough  to  work  are  detailed  each  month 
for  special  labor  in  the  several  departments  under  the  careful  supervis¬ 
ion  of  helpers.  Cane-seating  has  been  made  a  specialty.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  children  are  sent  to  some  industrial  school 
where  they  may  work  for  their  board  and  learn  a  trade.  “In  that 
way,”  says  Mrs.  Steele,  “we  hope  to  fit  them  for  honorable  and  useful 
lives,  rendering  them  capable  of  leading  among  their  people.  Our 
desire  is  to  lay  the  deep  foundation  for  honesty,  industry,  frugality 
truthfulness,  and  purity.” 

This  idea  so  possesses  Mrs.  Steele  that  a  small  beginning  has  been 
made  for  another  orphanage  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  city  twdce  as  large 
as  Chattanooga.  This  seemed  to  her  a  necessity  as  there  were  five 
institutions  for  helpless  and  homeless  white  children  but  none  for  col¬ 
ored  ones.  Under  the  name  of  “vagrants  and  prowlers,”  these  poor 
little  unfortunates  are  committed  to  jail.  For  petty  oHences,  like  steal¬ 
ing  a  ride  on  a  street  car,  they  are  put  in  the  chain-gang  to  work  on 
the  streets  until  their  fines  are  paid.  She  especially  desires  this  Home 
at  Atlanta,  as  in  Chattanooga,  to  succeed,  because  there  is  no  reforma¬ 
tory  in  the  state.  She  is  convinced  that  such  homes  for  unfortunate 
children  are  a  greater  need  even  than  any  reformatory. 

In  addition  to  all  this  responsibility,  Mrs.  Steele  has  still  the  care  of 
the  Steele  High  School  at  McNeills  in  Hampton  County,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  founded  by  her  seven  years  ago.  She  employs  Northern  helpers 
and  pays  their  fare  and  wages.  This  has  proved  such  a  good  seed¬ 
sowing  that  last  October  she  opened  a  new  school  in  Allendale,  Ham- 
well  Count}’,  South  Carolina,  where  she  pays  the  fare  and  wages  of 
three  more  teachers. 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Steele’s  strength,  in  daring  to  take  upon  herself 
these  burdens,  independent  of  the  assured  help  of  any  society,  denomi¬ 
nation  on  individual,  is  in  these  words  lived  up  to.,  “  V\’e  rely,”  she 
says  “on  the  religion  of  Christ,  with  the  influence  of  His  spirit  to 
accomplish  this  work  through  our  instrumentality.”  The  little  money 
which  she  had  planned  to  use  for  the  comfort  of  herself  and  daughter 
she  said  she  “  dared  not  save  for  possible  future  needs,  when  so  many 
children  were  uncared  for  and  needing  help  at  once.”  Her  only  excuse 
for  undertaking  the  work  was  that  it  “seemed  so  wicked  to  let  these 
neglected  ones  go  into  paths  of  sin  and  into  the  chain-gang  without  an 
earnest  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  some  one  to  do  permanent  work  in  caring 
for  their  souls  and  bodies.”  She  felt  that  Sundav  school  work  was  not 
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enough.  The  great  need  was  the  every  moment  work  of  organized 
Christian  homes,  which,  at  least,  through  her  marvelous  faith,  tact,  and 
energy,  have  become  a  reality  for  the  “  little  blacks.” 

That  her  own  soul  has  been  blessed  is  seen  in  the  closing  words  of 
her  Report.  “There  has  been  more  solid  enjoyment  in  the  work,  than 
a  palace  with  all  its  luxuries,  or  lavish  expenditures  on  ourselves  in 
any  form,  could  aHbrd.” 

Elizaeieth  Porter  Gould. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  January,  1890. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Reforms  ix  Swedish  Systems.  —  A  certain  class  of  critics  are 
continually  waxing  eloquent  over  the  superiority  of  foreign  systems  of 
education  as  compared  with  our  own.  It  is  not  to  their  purpose  to  see 
any  defects  in  the  systems  which  they  elect  to  approve.  Dispassionate 
students^of  the  facts,  howevei’,  will  find  much  to  condemn  in  systems 
which  have  developed  under  conditions  of  society  and  government 
unlike  and  often  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
they  will  discover  that  there  are  evils  inlierent  in  all  systems  which 
have  grown  to  excessive  proportions  abroad,  while  they  have  but  small 
development  in  our  midst.  Among  these  must  be  counted  over-press- 
in'e,  an  ever-present  factor  in  the  problems  of  secondary  education  in 
European  countries.  Attention  has  already  been  called  in  these  pages 
to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  Germany  and  in  France.  Sweden 
was  one  of  tlie  hist  countries  to  give  warning  of  this  tendency.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  great  iiiHux  of  students  into  the  universities  have  also 
long  been  heard  there.  Some  thirteen  years  ago,  certain  patriotic  men 
foreseeing  the  inevitable  result  of  unbroken  continuance  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  order,  founded  a  school  which,  after  its  head  master,  received  the 
name  of  “  Palmgren’s  Practical  Work  School.”  It  was  intended  to 
give  a  liberal  education,  and  has  now  proved  its  efficiency  in  that 
respect,  as  some  of  its  pupils  have,  during  the  last  two  years  success¬ 
fully  obtained  their  matriculation  degree.  The  school  lessons  are  here 
somewhat  fewer  than  in  ordinary  schools,  and  instruction  in  manual 
work  —  Sloyd  —  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils.  Moreover,  children  who 
do  not  attend  the  school  lessons  are  admitted  to  the  Sloyd  instruction 
at  a  very  moderate  fee.  Instruction  is  also  given  to  men  and  women 
in  sewing,  embroidering  in  gold  and  silver,  lace  making,  macram^,  etc. 
Also  in  bookbinding,  pasteboard  work,  joinery  and  turning.  There 
are  in  addition,  courses  at  the  school  of  three  months  each,  for  future 
male  and  female  Sloyd  teachers.  Besides  instruction  in  Sloyd  work, 
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these  students  have  lessons  in  drawing  and  the  pedagogics  of  Sloyd. 
They  have  also  to  instruct  children  in  Sloyd  for  one  or  two  hours  a 
day,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  teachers.  During  the  summer 
holidays  a  shorter  course  is  given  for  ordinary  teachers. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  universities  the  method  of  instruction  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  followed  in  Germany.  “  Exami- 
natorien”  and  “  praktische  seminarien”  are  rare.  Many  professors 
deliver  their  lectures,  and  only  meet  the  students  in  the  lecture  halls. 
Whether  the  young  student  can  follow  the  lectures,  whether  he  puts 
them  down  or  studies  them  afterwards,  or  even  whether  he  attends  the 
lectures  at  all,  are  things  which  many  Scandinavian  professors  only 
inquire  into  when  the  student  is  passing  his  degree  examination.  A 
Swedish  university  committee  has  now  moved  that  the  youngest  stu¬ 
dents  shall  receive  instruction  more  resembling  that  given  at  school ; 
that  the  professor  shall  personally  advise  the  beginners  how  to  plan  and 
commence  their  university  studies ;  that  he  shall  further  ascertain  by 
oral  and  WTitten  examinations,  w'hether  the  students  follow  his  prescrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  finally,  that  none  but  those  who  pass  an  examination  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  higher  classes  where  scientific  lectures  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  are  the  student’s  sole  guide.  This  motion  is  now'  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  government. 

In  March  last  the  Swedish  Rigsdag  passed  a  bill  enacting  that  women 
shall  be  eligible  to  local  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  the  government,  but  the  parliamentary  committee 
had  recommended  it  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  chamber.  In  spite  of  this 
it  was  carried,  owing  to  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  Minister  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Affairs. 

Educational  Provision  of  Finland.  —  The  Lutheran  province  of 
Finland  comprises  a  little  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Russian  dominion,  and  a  little  more  than  tw’o  per  cent,  of  its  total 
population.  In  respect  to  provision  for  education,  it  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  empire. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  but  a  trifle  over  tw'o  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  omitting  Finland,  receive  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  whereas  in  Finland  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  state  schools,  or  brought  under  instruction 
by  means  of  the  ambulatory  schools.  This  represents  about  one-half 
the  youth  of  school  age  (i.  e.,  7  to  16  years).  The  remainder  are 
either  taught  at  home  or  are  gathered  into  the  Sunday  schools,  so  that 
virtually  the  entire  school  population  is  under  instruction.  These  Sab¬ 
bath  schools,  it  should  be  observed,  give  instruction  in  the  same  branches 
as  the  day  schools. 
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Finland  maintains  a  university,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  a  number 
of  real  schools,  and  higher  schools  for  girls,  all  of  which  are  well 
equipped  and  well  attended.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of 
special  schools,  viz.,  commercial,  trade,  agricultural,  etc. 

Manual  training  is  an  important  feature  of  the  elementary  course, 
the  girls  being  carefully  trained  in  needlework,  and  the  boys  in  wood 
and  metal  work.  Finland  prides  itself  upon  having  been  the  first 
country  in  Europe  to  make  this  feature  obligatory.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  local  laws,  which  owe  their  initiative  to  the  patriot  Cyg- 
naeus.  The  good  results  are  seen  today  in  every  part  of  the  province. 
Almost  every  farm  is  supplied  with  a  forge,  and  the  peasants  are  all 
skillful  with  tools. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  Finnish  schools  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  in  the  Paris  exposition. 

Paris  Notks. — The  liberality,  the  force,  the  spirit  which  Paris 
displays  in  pushing  forward  the  provision  for  popular  education  almost 
takes  one’s  breath  away.  They  are  evidenced  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  by  the  increased  appropriations  for  their  support, 
and  still  more  by  the  multiplication  of  special  schools  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  young  for  various  business  pursuits,  or  to  increase  the  skill 
of  those  who  are  already  at  work. 

In  the  maternal  schools  of  this  city  provision  is  made  for  about 
23,000  children  of  tender  age,  while  25,000  are  inscribed  upon  the 
registers.  The  number  of  primary  schools  has  increased  by  28  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  and  these  now  enroll  110,381  children.  Accommo¬ 
dation  is  still  required  for  about  9,000  children  of  school  age.  The 
budget  for  primary  schools  alone  increased  by  60  per  cent,  betw’een 
1877  and  1888,  standing  at  $3,831,728  in  the  latter  year,  while  during 
that  decade  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  all  grades  of  elementary 
schools  reached  the  sum  of  $9,843,000. 

In  1873,  the  first  workshop  for  the  use  of  scholars  was  attached  to  a 
primary  school.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  provision  for  manual 
training, until  1880.  In  1886,  the  number  of  workshops  was  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  17,000  pupils  were  exercised  in  them.  Technical,  or  as  it 
is  termed  professional  training,  divides  naturally  into  several  branches. 
Four  schools  of  this  order  have  been  established  for  boys,  one  for  wood 
and  iron,  one  for  cabinet  work,  one  for  industrial  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  one  for  printing. 

There  are  also  five  professional  schools  for  girls.  These  have  a 
general  course  of  instruction,  embracing  domestic  economy,  accounts, 
the  living  languages,  industrial  designing,  and  cutting  and  fitting  gar¬ 
ments.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  includes  kitchen  for  the 
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practice  of  cookery,  ironing,  etc.,  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
of  corsets,  feathers,  and  other  staple  articles  of  trade.  Girls  are  admit¬ 
ted  at  about  fourteen  \ears  of  age,  and  remain  three  or  four  years. 

Five  superior  primary  schools  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for 
both  sexes  have  been  established.  As  regards  the  grade  of  studies, 
these  correspond  to  our  own  high  schools,  drawing,  design,  and  tool 
work  are  invariably  included.  In  this  extensive  public  provision,  the 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  have  not  been  rnerlooked.  We  find  included 
therein  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  very  large  and  completely  equipped 
orphan  asylum. 

Prussia  — A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  training  seminaries 
for  teachers  of  sccr)r;dary  schools  is  one  of  the  latest  movements  of 
interest  in  Prussia.  A.  r.  s. 


BIBLJOGRAPJ/r  OB  CCRREBT  PER  IODIC  AL  LIP- 
ERA  7'URE  UPOX  ED (  CA  71  OX. 

The  following  bihliogi'H])hy  of  cuiient  periodical  lit»Tature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  sulijecls  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  trout  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


.Vgrk-ultitre  and  the  Single  'I’ax.  '  Itlind  and  the  Deal,  'I'lie. 

Horace  White.  J‘o]iulur  Sciencp  Month-  iJccjcic,  .lanuary. 

/;/.  February.  Hrowning,  Hohert.  Stopford  A. 

Amerikanisehe  Staatswesen,  Das.  Brooke.  Contemiiorar>j  Ileviptr,  .Ian. 
Anton  E.  Schdnbach.  Deutxchp  llund-  Browning,  Boitert:  In  Menioriain. 

uchatt.,  .January.  Edmund  (iosse.  AVtr  liprinir^  ,lan. 

Andover  Movement,  Some  ( 'riticisins  Browning,  Bohert.  II.  D.  Traill, 
on  the.  Frederic  Palmer.  Andover  Xationol  Ilerieic,  .lanuary. 

Itwiew,  February.  Browning,  Bohert.  London  (^unr- 

This  excellent  article  should  be  read  terly  Itevieir^  .lanuary. 
by  those  interested  in  the  ])hilosophic  Browning,  Bolaui.  Allantiv,  Feb. 

and  religious  thought  of  the  day.  Browning’s  (Bohert)  Message  to  the 

Anseline,  Saint,  professeur  (suite).  Nineteenth  Century.  .James  Bix- 
.J.  Kagey.  Annales  de  Philosophie  by.  7'he  Arena,  February. 
i'hrHienne,  December.  Browning’s  Obscurity.  Bohert  Niv- 

.\rcha“ology.  Problems  of  American,  en.  Xeje  Eiujland  Magazine,  .Jan. 

,J.  H.  Powell.  The  Fomm,  February.  ( 'al  ly le,  Thomas,  Personal  Becollec- 
.Vvicenna,  The  Persian  Poetry  of.  tions  of.  I’rofessor  Tyndall,  Fort- 
(  has.  . I.  Pickering.  Xationnl  Ileview,  twjhtl;/  Eevieir^  .January. 

.January.  Catholic  College  Discipline,  A  New 

Banks,  The  New  ^  ork.  Bichard  Departure  in.  .Maurice  Francis  Egan. 
Wheatley.  Ifarper'-s,  February.  Catholic.  World,  February. 

Bellamy,  Mr.,  and  the  New  Nation-  (,'entenary,  America’s  Fourth.  Fran- 
alist  Party.  Francis  A.  Walker.  At-  cis  .\.  Walker.  The  Forum.  February. 
lautic,  February.  Certitude.  La.  B.  Bourdon.  Revue 

Blaine,  .James  G.,  et  le  Congres  des  Philogophiqup,  Anunnry. 

Irois  Am«*ri<iues.  C.  de  Varigny.  Children,  'I'he  Education  of.  Mnr- 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondett,  .Jan.  l.i.  millan's,  .January. 
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Childreirs  Lies.  American  Journal 
of  Psycholoijy^  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

This  most  iiiterostin>j  and  sujfffestive  ' 
paper  by  the  editor,  I’res.  G.  .Stanley 
Hall,  is  based  upon  reports  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  observation  of  nearly  three 
liundred  city  children. 

Col lejfe  Life.  Moral  Aspects  of.  C.  | 
K.  Adams.  The  Forum,  February. 

(  Vniipetition  and  ('ooperation  among 
Women.  Mrs.  .Fenne  and  Win.  James 
Walker.  Knylish  lUmtrated  Maynzine, 
January. 

•“t’ongo,*’  The  Kealm  of."  W.  I*. 
Tisdel  and  E.  J.  (Have.  Century,  Feh- 
ruar5\ 

Congo  Savages,  Life  among  the. 
Herbert  Ward.  Scrihner'a,  February. 

Darwinism.  .St.  (ieorge  Mivart. 
Dublin  liexieic,  .lanuary. 

.V  review  of  Wallace’s  recent  hook. 

l)e  (^uincey,  Nights  and  Days  witli. 
James  Hogg.  Hari>er's,  February. 

Double  < 'onsciou'iness  in  Health. 
Alfred  Hinet.  Mind,  .lanuary. 

Doubt,  The  Insanity,  of.  Philip 
Coombs  Knapp.  American  Journal  of 
Fxychidoyiu  Vol.  III.,  .No.  1. 

Dutch  (iirlhood.  Mrs.  Let-ky.  Fn- 
•jlish  Illustrated  Mayazine,  .lanuary. 

Economic  Internationalism.  Kich- 
ard  T.  Ely.  Chautauyuan.  February. 

Eeonoinics,  A  .School  of.  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Ethical  Itecord,  .lanuary. 

A  valuable  outlim*  of  a  course  of 
study  in  economics  as  a  branch  of  ap- 
plieii  ethics. 

FMison,  Talks  with.  (Jeorge  Par¬ 
sons  Lathrop.  Harper's,  February. 

Ver}'  interesting. 

Education  of  the  Homan  Voiith,  The. 
M’m.  ().  Spronll.  Andover  Itecieir,  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Emerson.  J.  C.  Long.  Itaptist  iptar- 
terly  Review,  .lanuary. 

Emerson’s  Talks  with  a  College  Hoy. 
Charles  .1.  Woodbury.  Century,  Feb. 

English,  The  .Vscertainment  of. 
Charles  .Mackay.  Nineteenth  Century, 
.lanuary. 

English,  'The  Latest  'Theories  of  the  ! 
Origin  of  the.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Contemporary  Review,  .lanuary. 

Ericsson,  .lohn,  'The  Enginem-.  1. 
William  Conant  Church.  Scribner's, 
February. 

Ethical  'Teaching  at  the  rniversity 
of  Pminsylvania.  (ieorge  .Stuart  Fui- 
lerton.  Ethical  ReconK  January. 

Ethics  in  Vale  I’niversity.  (ieorge 
'T.  Ladd.  Ethical  Record,  .iannary. 

Ethics,  'The  New  Interest  in.  W. 
Kawelin.  Ethical  Record,  .lanuary. 


Erziehung  der  deutschen  Jugend, 
Die.  Paul  (iiissfeldt.  Deutsche.  Rund¬ 
schau,  January  and  February. 

A  valuable  |)aper. 

Exercice,  l.,e  plaislr  dans  T.  Fer¬ 
nand  Lagrange.  Xouvelle  Revue,  Jan. 
15. 

Exercise  for  Chest  Development. 
Fernand  Lagrange.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  author’s 
work  on  “  Physiology  of  Bodily  Ex¬ 
ercise  ’’  to  be  issued  shortly  in  the 

International  .Scientific  Series.” 

Fatigue,  'The  Effect  of,  on  Voluntary 
Muscular  Contraction.  Warren  P. 
Lombard.  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chidoyy,  Vol.  Ill,,  No.  1. 

Fiction,  Candour  in  English.  Wal¬ 
ter  Besant,  .Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and 
'Thomas  Hardy.  New  Review,  Jan. 

Foremothers,  Ourselves  and  Our. 
M.  E.  J  ersey.  Sineteenth  Century, 
.lanuary. 

(ieneral  'Terms,  Observations  on. 
Sara  E.  Wiltse.  American  Journal  of 
Psycholoyy,  Vol.  111.,  No.  1. 

”  One  hundred  and  thirteen  school 
hoys,  between  the  ages  of  IJ  and  18, 
were  asked  to  write  their  first  tlnnights 
or  mental  images  tm  seeing  the  words 
beiny,  the  infinite,  literature,  play," 
etc.  The  results  of  this  observation 
.•ire  here  reporteil. 

(ieorgetown  I’niversitv.  .lohn  J. 
\.  Becket.  Cosmopolitan,  February. 

An  account  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
college  in  .\merica. 

Oerman  Daily  Press,  'The.  L.  Bam¬ 
berger.  Sineteenth  Century,  January. 

(Hadstone-Blaine  Controversy,  'The. 
Ifoger  (^.  .Mills.  Xorth  American  Re¬ 
view,  Febru.-iry. 

Historical  Kesean-h,  'The,  Spirit  of. 
James  Schonler.  Mayazine  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History.  February. 

Historical  S(  holars,  America’s  Con¬ 
gress  of.  .Mrs.  .Martha  J.  Lamb. 
Mayazine  of  American  History,  Fel). 

Historical  Work.  Kecent,  in  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  of  Europe  and 
.Vmerica.  Charles  Kendall  Adams. 
Mayazine.  of  American  History,  Feb. 

Human  .Nature,  'Traits  of.  IV.  J. 
M.  Buckley.  Chautauquan.  Vohrunry. 

Hypnotism,  .loseph  'T.  O'Connor. 
Cathidic  World,  February. 

\  brief  statement  of  the  scientific 
view  of  the  subject. 

Ibsen’s  neuere  Dramen.  Otto  Har- 
nack.  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  .Ian. 

Immigrant’s  .\nswer.  'The.  John 
P.  .\ltgeld.  Forum,  February. 
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Industrial  Partnership.  Nicholas 
P.  Gilman.  The  Arena.,  February. 

Industries,  The  Localization  of.  J. 
.1.  Menzies.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
February. 

Inequality  of  Men,  On  the  Natural. 
Professor  Huxley.  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  January. 

Infancy,  The  History  of  an.  Jean 
Ingelow.  Lonyman'n,  January  and 
February. 

Influence  and  Indepentlence.  Miss 
S.  K.  and  Miss  V.  I).  S.  Andover  Rc- 
vieic,  February. 

Ireland,  F^ducational  >Vork  of  the 
(’hurchof.  Church  Quarterly  Rev ieie, 
January. 

Ireland,  University  Education  in. 
J.  Healy.  Dublin  Review,  January. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.  Gail  Hainifton. 
North  American  Review,  F'ebru.iry. 

Jeflersou,  Thomas,  and  the  l.ouisi- 
ana  Purchase.  Hubert  .Morss  Lovett. 
New  Eiitjland  Magazine,  January. 

Key  Notes  from  Home.  Henry 
Charles  I^ea.  The  Forum,  February. 

Land  Question,  I.«tters  on  the.  11. 
Herbert  .spencer.  Professor  Huxley, 
et  al.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Fel)- 
ruary. 

Library.  A  .Model  V^illage  Library. 
Wm.  H.  Cutter.  New  England  Maga¬ 
zine,  February. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Jolin  G.  Nico- 
lay  and  John  Hay.  Century,  Feb. 

This  closing  chapter  of  the  history 
of  Lincoln  contains  an  excellent  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character  and  fame. 

Literary  Fossil,  A  Majestic.  Mark 
Twain.  Harper's,  February. 

Logic.  Some  Proposed  Heforms  in 
Common  Ia>gic.  Christine  Ladd  Frank¬ 
lin.  Mind,  January. 

“  Luria.” — Its  Story  and  its  Motive. 
11.  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  Poet-Lore, 
Jan.  l.i. 

Measure  Mankind.  Why  Do  WeV 
Francis  Galton.  LippincotVs,  Feb. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  socio- 
pedagogical  value  of  such  anthropo¬ 
logical  measurements  as  the  author 
makes  in  his  laboratory  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Merit  System,  The,  Versus  the 
Patronage  System.  'I’heodore  Hoose- 
velt.  Century,  February. 

Mind  ("lire,  Christian  Science  or. 
W.  Hrenton  Greene,  .Ir.  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  .lanuary* 

Mind,  Growth  and  Decaj'  of.  Hich- 
ard  A.  Procter.  Knowledge.  Jan. 

Moralisten,  Moderne.  Adolf  Las- 
son.  Preussische  Jahrb'ucher,  Jan. 


Multiple  Working  Hypotheses,  The 
Method  of.  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  Sci¬ 
ence,  Feb.  7. 

.Musical  .Sounds,  Instances  of  the 
Effect  of,  on  Animals.  Hobert  E.  C. 
Stearns.  L  American  Naturalist,  Jan. 

.Muskelleseii  und  (iedanken-Ue- 
bertragung.  Gustav  Gessman.  Sphinx, 
January. 

Mystic,  .\n  Eighteenth  (-entury 
Mystic.  E.  Dowden.  Fortnightly  Re- 
vieic,  January. 

.\  sketch  of  I)e  Marsay. 

Nationalism.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Bellamy.  Our  Day,  January. 

Nationalization  of  the  Land: 
Heply.  Hichard  Simon.  Westminster 
Review,  January. 

Newspapers  Here  and  Abroad.  E. 
L.  Godkin.  North  American  Review, 
February. 

Numbers,  .Some  Properties  of. 
Hobt.  W.  I).  Christie.  Knowledge,  Ann. 

Oxford,  The  University  of.  Katha¬ 
rine  Tynan.  Catholic  World,  Feb. 

Pauperism,  Prevention  of.  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  January. 

I’hilosophical  Development.  .\. 
Campbell  Fraser.  Mind,  January. 

i’hilosophie,  Ueber  den  Zusammen- 
liang  der,  mit  der  Zeitgeschichte. 
Eine  ('entennar-betrachtung.  Wil¬ 
helm  Wundt.  Deutsche  Rutidschau, 
January. 

IMiilosophie,  1/  economique  et  la. 
C.  Secn*tan.  Revue  Philosophigue, 
January. 

Plato’s  Hepublic,  The  Idea  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in.  Paul  Shorey.  Ethical  Record, 
January. 

Poetry  of  the  (Mvil  War,  The.  Mau¬ 
rice  Thompson.  Chaatauguan.  Feb. 

Political  Paradox,  A.  Leonard 
Woolsey  Bacon.  Forum,  February. 

Polytechnics  for  London.  Nature, 
Jan.  io. 

Poor,  The  Homes  of  the.  Mary 
Jeune.  Fortnightly,  January. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.  W.  W. 
Gist.  Chautauquan,  February. 

Priesthood,  Higher  and  Lower  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  .\merican.  James  F. 
Loughlin.  American-Catholic  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  January. 

Profit-Sharing.  J.  Shield  Nichol¬ 
son.  Contemporary  Review,  January. 

Property,  The  Ethics  of.  W.  S. 
Lilly.  Forum,  February. 

Psychical  Hesearch.  1.  Ghosts. 
Hichard  HodgS(»n.  The  Arena,  Feb. 

An  interesting  article  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Hesearch. 
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Public  School,  A  Novel  Defence  of 
the.  George  Deshon.  Catholic  World, 
February. 

An  answer  to  a  recent  article  by  the 
Hev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck  in  the  Yale 
Review. 

Reading,  The  Dissipation  of.  diaries 
Me  Ilvaine.  Lippincott's,  February. 

Real  Production,  Unfair  Burdens 
on.  Morrison  I.  Swift.  Andover  Re¬ 
view,  Februar3\ 

Reflex  Action,  A  Sketch  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of.  American  Journal  of  1‘xy- 
chology,  Vol.  III.,  No.  1. 

Contributed  bj’  the  editor.  Pres.  G. 
Stanley  Hall. 

Reminiscences  of  Debuts  in  Many 
Lands.  Helen  Modjeska.  The  Arena, 
Februar}\ 

Rienza,  The  Story  of.  George  Par¬ 
sons  Lathrop.  C’hautauquan,  Feb. 

Rum  I’ower,  Henrj’  George  and  the. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk.  The  Arena,  Feb. 

Sacred  .Stones.  Grant  Allen.  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  .January’. 

School  (.Question:  .Judge  F^allon's 
Speech.  JJonahoe’s  Magazine,  F'eii. 

Science,  .Moral  Teachings  of.  I. 
.\rabella  B.  Buckley.  Chantaugnan, 
February. 

Science,  New  Chapters  in  the  War¬ 
fare  of.  Andrew  Dickson  White. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  February. 

Sciences  physiques.  Remarques  sur 
1’  induction  dans  les.  A.  Naville.  Re¬ 
vue  Philoeophique,  .January. 

Shakesjieare.  Was  William  Shake- 
s]>eare  an  Kducated  Man?  Illustrated 
with  Blocks  from  the  Hollinwell-Phil- 
lips  (Jollectiou.  L.  L.  Lawrence. 
Shakespearina,  Januarj'. 

Shaw,  Colonel,  and  his  Black  Regi¬ 
ment.  Archibald  11.  Grinike.  .Veto 
England  Magazine,  February. 

Shelley,  A  New  V'iew  of.  Ouida. 
North  American  Review,  February. 

Slave-Trade,  Granville  Sharp  and 
the.  Granville  Browne.  Marmillati's, 
January. 

Slave-Trade,  The  .\frican.  .1.  R. 
Slattery.  Catholic  World,  Februarj’. 

Slavery,  The  Universal  Abolition  of. 
Edmund  Plauchut.  Chautauquan,¥eh. 

Translated  from  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondea. 

Social  Problems.  E.  E.  Hale.  Coa- 
mopolitan,  February. 

Socialism,  ,Vn  Economic  Cure  for. 


W.  Earle  Hodgson.  National  Review, 
January. 

.Stanlej’.  What  Stanley  has  done  for 
the  Map  of  .Vfruia.  ,J.  Scott  Keltie. 
Contemporary  Review,  January. 

Stanley’s  Expedition  :  A  Retrospect. 
Fortnightly  Review,  January." 

Supreme  Court,  The  Power  of  the. 
Eaton  S.  Drone.  The  Forum,  p^eb. 

Telepathic,  Das  Geheininis  der,  und 
die  moderne  Natur-wissenschaft.  Ca¬ 
mille  Flainmarion.  Deutavhe  Revue, 
January. 

Tempelschlaf,  Moderner.  Carl  du 
Prel.  Sphinx,  .January. 

Tennyson's  (Lord)  New  Volume. 
Alfred  Austin.  National  Review,  Jan. 

Theosophy,  The  “  Divine  Wisdom.” 
H.  S.  Olcott.  National  Review,  .Jan. 

Trades  Unionism  for  Women.  Emilia 
P".  .S  Dilke.  Neiv  Review,  January. 

Travel,  Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  IV’. 
Edward  E.  Hale.  New  England  Maga¬ 
zine,  P’ebruary. 

Trusts,  and  How  to  Deal  With  Them. 
George  Guntoii.  Chautauquan,  Feb. 

Unconscious  Life,  The.  Christopher 
Pearse  Cranch.  Unitarian  Review,  Feb. 

Unreconstructed,  One  of  the.  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.  Atlantic,  P’ebruary. 

Devoted  to  Jefi'erson  Davis. 

Utopias,  Two  New.  Plmile  De  La- 
velej’e.  Contemjiorary  Review,  Jan. 

Edward  Bellamy's  “  Looking  Back¬ 
ward,”  and  Charles  Secretan's  “  Mon 
Utopie.” 

Viking  Age,  The.  Weatminster  Re¬ 
view,  January. 

Vote.  Did  the  P'athers  Vote?  J. 
F.  Jameson.  New  England  Magazine, 
January'. 

Wages  of  Labour,  The.  Edinburgh 
Review,  January’. 

Waves,  The  VVork  of.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Chautauquan,  P'ebruary. 

Wilkie  Collins’s  Novels.  Andrew 
Lang.  Contemporary  Review,  .Tan. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  The  Writings 
of.  Weatminater  Review,  January. 

Women  in  Literature,  The  Immoral 
Influence  of.  H.  H.  Gardner.  The 
Arena,  P'ebruarj’. 

Women,  The  Decline  of  Reserve 
among.  Katie  (.’owper.  Nineteenth 
Century,  January. 

Wunder,  Uel)«*r  wahre  und  falsche. 

I  Ludwig  Buchner.  Deutache  Revue^ 
\  January. 
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Dear  Oi.d  Stouytellek.s.  By  Oscar  Faj*  Adams.  Boston  :  D.  I.othrop  Co. 
Blue  cloth.  209  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Children  of  different  ages  will  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure  and  not  a 
little  instruction.  They  will  learn  much  of  these  twelve  authors,  which,  unless 
they  have  been  much  deeper  students  of  ancient,  medieval  and  semi-modern 
writers  than  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  most  people,  they  will  never  have 
guessed  before. 

The  book,  though  but  a  small  one,  and  giving  but  a  very  few  pages  to  each 
of  the  authors  discussed,  will  have  the  effect  of  aiding  in  forming  a  liking  for 
standard  literature;  an  end  which  is  much  to  be  sought  for  in  the  training  of 
our  youth. 

The  New  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  Seymour  Eaton.  Fifteenth  edition.  With 
preface  by  Trueman  Henry  Safford,  I’rofessor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  »&  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  232.  I’rlce,  7.*)  cents. 

That  this  book  is  popular  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  entered  its  fif¬ 
teenth  edition,  'fhere  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  book  to  those  who  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  contents. 

Hecoguizing  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  the  right  conclusion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  using  the  b«»ok,  the  publishers  have  s«*cui  ed  from  Professor  .Safford, 
of  Williams  College,  a  very  valuable  addition  in  a  preface,  in  which  are  given 
cjireful  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using  the  vol¬ 
ume.  Professor  .Safford  says  of  the  book,  it  is  one  “of  which  I  think  highly 
as  a  book  of  exercises." 

J’livsiCAl.  Traixin<;.  full  report  of  the  pajters  and  discus«iions  of  the 
conference  held  in  Boston,  in  November,  18S9.  Beported  and  edited  by  Isa¬ 
bel  C.  B.arrows.  Boston:  Press  of  (ieorge  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street. 
Cloth.  l*p.  135. 

The  general  interest  in  physical  traiidng  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
given  an  incentive  in  the  right  direction  by  the  conference  held  in  Boston  in 
Huntington  Hall,  November  29  and  30  of  last  year.  The  papers  read  there  and 
<he  discussions  of  them  have  be«*n  published  in  very  convenient  form  and  will 
no  doubt  be  received  with  much  favor  by  educators  generalh’. 

One  of  the  most  notable  pajiers  was  by  Prof.  Edward  .M.  Hartwell,  Ph.  I).,  ctf 
Johns  Hopkins  rniversitj-,  who  is  doubtless  more  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  this  subject  than  any  other  man  in  .\merica.  His  paper  is  a  masterly  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subject,  and  will  prove  of 
great  use  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  physical  training. 

“The  IMace  of  Physical  Training  in  a  Hational  Education,"  was  another  most 
f'xcellent  paper.  Dr.  Claes  J.  Enebiiske,  who  read  this  paper,  was  very  happy 
in  his  remarks.  He  was  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  kept  the  large  audience 
interested  during  his  whole  paper. 

The  other  papers  and  discussions  are  of  ec^ual  interest,  and  were  by  such 
SMiiinent  educators  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  C.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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who  presided  .at  the  eonferenee,  Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  H.  Metzner 
of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  Hitchcoek,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Karon  Nils  I’osse,  M.G., 
The  Earl  of  Meath,  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Dr.  Alice  T.  Hall,  Dr.  Helen  Putnam, 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  others  equally 
well  known.  Professor  Posse's  paper  deserves  special  mention. 

VV^e  believe  this  book  will  be  of  value  as  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and 
that  it  will,  as  it  should,  attract  much  attention  and  be  widely  read. 

Syntax  ok  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Gkeek  Vehb.  By  William  Wat¬ 
son  Goodwin,  Llj.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Rewritten  and  enlarged.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  464. 
Price,  $2.1.5. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  written  by  Professor  (ioodwln  thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  once  previous  to  this. 

In  the  work  of  revising  the  book  this  time  the  author  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  in  the 
“grammatical  doctrines,"  as  Professor  Goodwin  calls  them,  since  his  book  was 
first  written,  and  he  has  in  revising  that  work  been  obliged  to  add  verj'  much 
to  it  to  make  it  what  he  designed  this  to  be,  viz.,  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
now  published.  It  is  not  a  textbook  for  school  or  college,  but  a  full  treatise 
for  the  private  study  of  college  professors  and  teachers  of  Greek.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  erudition,  and  an  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

Exercises  in  Wodd- working.  With  a  short  treatise  on  wood.  Written  for 
.Manual 'I'raining  Classes  in  .Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Ivin  Sickles,  M.  S., 
.M.  D.  New  York:  1).  .Appleton  &  Co.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Pp.  158. 
While  especially  prepared  for  use  in  manual  training  classes,  this  book  is  of 
much  value  to  any  person  who  ever  has  occasion  to  use  wood-working  tools 
or  to  have  any  one  work  upon  wood  for  him. 

Part  First.  Wood  is  the  title  under  which  is  given  instruction  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  of  wood,  the  properties  of  wood,  the  care  of  wood,  its 
characteristics,  the  plants  and  insects  which  tend  to  destroy  or  injure  it,  how 
to  best  preserve  wood,  and  many  other  things  in  regard  to  wood  which  every 
man  should  know  and  which  very  few  do  know. 

Part  .Second  l.s  filled  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools,  which,  if  thoroughly 
mastered,  will  give  a  fine  start  to  those  wishing  to  take  up  the  trade  of  car¬ 
pentry. 

Practical  Hints  for  Teacher.s  of  Pi  ri.ic  Schools.  By  George  Howland, 
.Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  .Schools.  International  Education  Series. 
Vol.  XIH.  Edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  .M.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D. 
.\ppleton  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  189. 

We  need  say  little  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  this  book  is  one  which  they 
should  possess.  Doctor  Harris  does  not  edit  a  series  which  has  any  poor  books 
in  it,  and  Superintendent  Howland  does  not  write  books  of  inditterent  quality. 
On  the  contrary,  they  both  can  be  relied  upon  to  attach  their  names  to  nothing 
except  what  is  thoroughly  first  class. 

This  book  contains  nine  valuable  papers  on  vital  subjects,  which  no  educator 
should  fail  to  read.  .Among  the  subjects  are  “  Moral  Training  in  City  Schools," 
“  Elements  of  Growth  in  .School-Life,”  “  The  Scholarship  Aimed  at  in  the 
School,"  “The  Teacher  in  the  .Schoolroom,"  “The  School  Principal,"  and  oth¬ 
ers.  All  the  papers  are  good  ones. 
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Biennial  Repokt  ok  the  si  i'ehintendent  ok  I’l  blic  Instki  ction  ok  the 

State  ok  Iowa.  By  Henrv  Sabin,  Superintendent  of  rublic  Instruction. 

Cloth.  Tp.  .378. 

Superintendent  .Sabin  has  s?nt  to  the  General  .Vssembly  of  his  state  an  excel¬ 
lent  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  from  this  report  we 
find  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  recommendation  which  very  many  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  will  find  useful.  If  the  st-hool  system  of 
Iowa  is  improved  as  much  as  it  may  be  from  this  report,  it  will  be  in  advance 
of  most  other  states  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  The  report  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  author  and  the  state. 

The  Shop.  By  Albert  K.  Winship.  Boston:  1).  I.othrop  Co.  Cloth.  I’lt. 

80.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  in  a  new  line  for  the  able  editor  of  the  “Journal 
of  Education,”  but  if  new.  it  is  certainly  well  conceived  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  Winship  has  shown  in  these  pages  some  of  the  trials  and  temptations, 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  “  The  Shop,"  or  of  those  individuals  who  make 
the  shop  what  it  is.  He  has,  from  personal  observation,  portrayed  the  working 
hours,  the  hours  of  play,  those  spent  in  the  home,  in  school,  and  in  church, 
which  make  up  the  week  of  the  individuals  of  whom  he  has  written.  He  also 
points  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  brothers  and  sisters  maj"  be  helped 
to  make  the  most  of  their  lives. 

The  Swedish  System  ok  Edkcationai.  Gymna.stics.  By  Baron  N’ils  Posse. 

241  illustrations.  27.5  ]>p.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  capital  book  will  be  much  sought  for.  It  was  verj'  much  needed.  There 
are  but  few  good  books  upon  school  gymnastics.  'I'he  subject  is  receiving 
wide-spread  attention.  Ever  since  Hr.  Dio  Lewis  started  his  “  bean  bags”  and 
other  movements  in  light  gymnastics  in  Tremont  Temple,  over  thirty  years 
ago  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  physical 
training  for  the  schools.  'I’he  city  school  board  of  Boston  have  Just  appointed 
as  one  of  their  standing  committees  a  committee  on  physical  training. 

'I’his  book  is  a  capital  exposition  of  the  .Swedish  or  Ling  system,  which  is 
rapidly  coming  into  use  In  our  best  schools  in  difterent  sectiimsof  the  country. 

’I’he  order  of  treatment  in  this  book  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Introductory  Exercises. 

2.  Arch-flexions. 

3.  Heaving-movements. 

4.  Balance-movements. 

5.  Shoulder-blade  movements. 

6.  Abdominal  Exercises. 

7.  I>ateral  trunk-movements. 

8.  Slow  leg-movements. 

9.  Jumping  and  Vaulting. 

10.  Respiratory  Exercises. 

The  whole  system  is  elaborately  described  and  illustrated,  making  the  book 
very  complete,  attractive,  and  useful.  It  is  the  most  valuable  book  upon  the 
subject  we  have  seen. 

'I’he  typography  and  entire  make-up  of  the  hook  is  in  the  best  style  of  the 
art,  and  is  a  credit  in  this  respect  to  the  publishers. 
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Elkmexts  OK  1‘I.AIX  ANI>  .SiMiKKiCAE  'i'KiGONOM ETKV.  By  Edwin  S.  Craw¬ 
ley,  Assistant  I'rofessnr  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  rennsylvania. 
Philadelphia:  .1.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Cloth.  I*p.  lot).  Price,  81.00. 

This  book  is  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  classes  in  college,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
as  brief  and  concise  as  is  possible  and  give  a  thoiamgh  undei standing  of  the 
subject.  The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  formula.*  of  use  to  students  who 
continue  their  higher  mathematics  in  post-graduate  w'ork. 

The  Elements  of  Astuonomy;  A 'I’extbook  for  Use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  with  a  Uranography.  By  Charles  .4.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  .Jersey  (Princeton),  author 
of  “The  Sun,”  and  of  a  “(ieneral  Astrcmomy  for  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools.”  Boston:  (Jinn  &  Co.  Pp.  430  and  42.  Price,  81.55. 

This  Is  not  an  abridgement  of  the  larger  w  ork  on  Astronomy  which  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Young,  but  an  entirely  new*  book  prepared  expressly 
for  schools  of  academic  grade.  While  the  author  has  been  careful  to  make  the 
work  suitable  for  youth  in  high  schools,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of 
doing  all  the  work  himself  and  leaving  nothing  for  the  student.  As  far  as  he 
has  gone  in  this  book  he  has  been  exact,  and  all  statements  are  absolutely 
correct,  'i'he  book  is  well  adapted  for  the  grade  for  which  it  has  beeji  so  care¬ 
fully  prepared. 

A  ShoktHlstoky  of  the  Boman  People.  By  William  F.  Allen.  Late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
Cloth.  Pp.  341). 

This  book  was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Professor  Allen.  It  was  completed 
only  the  day  before  his  deatli.  In  order  to  briefly  give  the  essential  facts 
of  Roman  history  the  author  lias  treated  the  subject  by  presenting  the  society 
of  that  time  as  a  whole,  and  the  student  will  obtain  not  only  the  political, 
economic,  literary,  and  religious  elements  singly,  but  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  eflects  upon  tlie  life  of  the  people  individually  and  upon  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  school  use,  its  st}’le  la  simple,  clear  and 
brief,  it  is  singularly  accurate,  and  will  be  found  in  jiractice  one  of  the  most 
acceptable,  thoroughly  accurate,  and  well-balance<i  textbooks  lately  published 
on  any  subject. 

The  Puritan  Spirit.  An  Address.  By  Rev.  R.  S.Storrs,  D.  D.  Boston  and 
(Chicago:  Congregational  .Sunday-School  and  Pulilishing  Society.  Pp.  72. 
Price,  75  cents. 

This  address,  or,  more  properly,  oration,  was  delivered  before  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Club  of  Boston,  at  its  Forefathers’  meeting  in  December  last.  The 
oration  is  already  famous.  The  occasion,  the  theme,  and  the  orator,  awakened 
great  expectations,  and  these  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  tlie  subject  by  Dr.  Storrs  was  simply  masterly.  There  has  been  no 
such  an  all-round  setting  fortii  of  the  Puritan  character.  Dr.  Storrs’  analysis 
of  it  is  discriminating  as  well  aselorpient;  it  is  Just  —  not  merely  laudatory. 
His  portrayal  henceforth  will  dominate  our  conceiitlon  of  the  Puritan.  It  was 
well  that  such  a  treatment  of  such  a  topic  should  be  put  into  permanent  form. 
The  publishers  have  given  us  the  oration  in  beautiful  type  and  binding,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Storrs,  and  including  a  picture  of  the 
famous  St.  Gauden's  statue  of  the  Puritan  and  other  artistic  embellishments. 
The  liook  is  one  to  be  coveted  by  those  who  like  to  see  an  unusually  excellent 
thing  gotten  out  in  an  unusually  fine  way. 
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THE  MONTHLIES  AND  :^UAR  TER  LIES. 

In  the  North  American  Revietc,  the  two  principal  topica  are  “The  Gladstone-Iilaino 
Controversy,”  by  Hon.  Roger  y.  Mills,  and  a  continuation  of  the  articles  on  "  Divorce,” 

these  by  Margaret  Lee  and  Rev.  Dr.  Fliilip  S.  Mo.voin. - The  Netc  England  Magazine 

holds  the  high  standard  of  its  former  issues,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  no  particular 
article,  for  they  are  all  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  is  diflicult  to  name  any  article 

as  of  special  value. - In  Harper's  Magazine,  Lord  Wolseley  holds  the  post  of  honor  with 

an  admirable  liistorical  sketch  of  the  development  of  “The  Standing  Army  of  Great 

Britain.”  The  list  of  writers  represented  in  this  issue  is  of  very  high  character. - With 

this  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  is  ended  the  most  complete  and  discriminating 
life  of  “  Abraham  Lincoln”  yet  written,  and  the  “  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson  ” 
is  continued.  The  article  by  General  Wilson  and  W.  1*.  Stedinan  on  the  “  Pursuit  ami 

Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,”  is  of  historical  value. - With  the  January  number, 

Shakeepearianti  becomes  a  large  sized  quarterly,  and  is  much  improved  in  being  printed 
on  extra  flne  paper  and  in  the  character  and  quality  of  its  letter-press.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  also  a  new  feature,  are  very  fine. - A  new  story  under  the  title  of  “  His  Uncle 

and  Her  Grandmother”  is  begun  in  the  Janiiua-y  issue  of  Rlacktcood’s  Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  other  articles  are  interesting  and  valuable. - “'riie  ■‘'ign  of  the  Four,”  by 

A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  the  complete  novel  in  the  February’  I.ippincott’s-  “  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorn’s  ‘  Klixir  of  Life,’  ”  is  continued  in  this  number. - In  Relford's  is  al.so  a  complete 

novel  this  month,  by  Irene  Farrar,  entitled  “  By  .Might  •>!  Right.”  Jefferson  Davis’ 
“  Andersonville  and  Other  War  Prisons  ”  is  continued,  and  an  interesting  article  on 
“  The  University  of  .Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,”  will  tiud  many  readers. - The  English  Illus¬ 

trated  Magazine  is  particularly  interesting  from  two  articles,  the  one  entitled  “  A  White. 

chapel  Street,”  anil  the  other  under  the  caption,  “  To  ’Frisco.” - The  New  Ideal  comes 

from  its  office,  1116  Summer  Street,  Boston,  with  fifty  pages  of  well  printed  matter  having 
a  general  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  magazine,  which  is  “  A  magazine  of  Construc¬ 
tive  Liberal  Thought  and  Applied  Ethics.” - From  Carlton  College  Observatory  we 

receive  The  Sidereal  Messenger.  The  leading  article  is  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
“Maria  .Mitchell.”  Other  articles  are  of  value  to  all  Interested  in  the  study  of  the  heav¬ 
ens. - The  Revue.  Pedagogigue  comes  from  Paris  with  much  which  our  American  edu¬ 
cators  will  find  valuable. - Librarians  will  be  interested  in  the  January  number  of  the 

Library  Journal. - The  Educational  Record  of  the.  Province  of  Quebec  is  well  edited  by 

J.  M.  Harper  and  Rev.  E.  1.  Rexforii.  It  begins  a  new  volume  with  the  January  issue. 

- School  Education  is  well  filled  with  “  usable  matter  ”  for  teachers. - The  American 

Kindergarten  Magazine  finds  many  enthusiastic  reader!^  among  those  whom  it  especially 
aids. - The  .lanuary  issue  of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Economic.  Association  con¬ 
tains  an  able  and  instructive  paper  entitled  “The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan.” - 

In  the  Andover  Ri’vietr,  Rev.  F.  H.  .lohnson  continues  his  articles  upon  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  “What  is  Reality?”  this  chapter  having  the  title,  “Mechanism  Transformed.” 

Morrison  1.  Swift  writes  on  “  Unfair  Burdens  on  Real  Production.” - The  last  issue  of 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  the  t.'id  volume  and  the  first  of  the 
44th  volume,  have  come  to  hand,  and  are  well  filled  with  interesting  matter. 


/L\  MPHL E  TS  RE  (  El  J  ED. 

Random  Catalogue  of  Americana  and  Coloniana,  from  Henry  Gray,  47  Leicester  Square, 
London,  England. - The  Study  of  Politics  and  Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania,  reprinted  from  the  “  Red  and  Blue,”  gives  one  a  happy  idea  of  the  “  Wharton 

School.” - Supt.  I.  F.  Hall,  of  Leominster,  has  published  in  an  e.xtra  number  ot  the 

Riverside  Literature  Series,  “The  Riverside  Manual  for  Teachers.”  It  contains  sug 
gestlons  and  illustrative  lessons  leading  up  to  primary  reading.  The  last  regular 
issue  of  this  series  is  “Waste  Not,  Want  Not,”  and  “The  Barring  Gut,”  by  .Maria  Edge- 
worth. 


